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HE father is the head of the 

home. That is what both 
nature and Christian tradition 
tell us. And that alone should 
suggest the dignity of father- 
hood. Yet, it is not the whole 
story. The father’s dignity 
rests, first of all, upon the fact 
that Almighty God has bestowed 
upon him the privilege of coop- 
eration in the greatest natural 
mystery, the creation of human 
life. Sons and daughters are his 
in a sense that nothing else that 
he may ever possess can be called 
his own. That thought carries 
with it an honor that is unique. 
Even modern society that has 
striven to forget the sanctity of 
marriage retains this basic rec- 
ognition. 


The children bear the father’s 
name. In a far deeper sense 
than is usually recognized under 
the term of the law, they are his 
“dependents.” The close obser- 
ver notes that quite unconscious- 
ly they imitate many of his 
mannerisms, gestures, modes of 
thought. But much more than 
that: if he is a worthy father, 
and they worthy children, they 
carry with them through life the 
training in virtue which he alone 


Mom and Dad—their rights and duties 
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can impress on their young 
minds. 


Pope Pius XI approved the 
clearness of thought and precis- 
ion of style of St. Thomas of 
Aquinas in these utterances: 
“The father according to the 
flesh has in a particular way a 
share in that principle which is 
in a manner universal found in 
God. ... The father is the prin- 
ciple of generation, of educa- 
tion and discipline.” This is not 
poetry, but stern reality ex- 
pressed by the Angelic Doctor 
and commended by Christ’s 
Vicar to bring order out of 
chaos in modern education, 

The father must dwell on this 
thought often, lest he lose the 
spirit which God in His wisdom 
has determined for the moral de- 
velopment of youth. The mother 
must carry this thought deep in 
her heart, for only in coopera- 
tion with this divine plan can 
she hope to achieve that which 
nature has instilled in her to 
want to achieve, the perfect 
mental, moral, physical, and so- 
cial development of her chil- 
dren. The children must absorb 
this spirit because upon their 
understanding of it depend the 
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honor they owe their father by 
divine command, intelligent obe- 
dience, the acquisition of virtue, 
and a life-long sense of grati- 
tude. 

When first dwelt upon, such 
thoughts are almost frightening. 
They do mean weighty responsi- 
bility, not here alone, but in 
accounting for one’s stewardship 
before God’s throne. But God 
does not demand anything im- 
possible. Fatherhood is a voca- 
tion in His service, not to be 
heeded lightly or frivolously, 
but with the serious determina- 
tion of serious men. Since it is 
a life’s work in his service, God 
offers His aid at every important 
step along the difficult road. On 
the part of the father, He ex- 
pects cooperation with grace, 
which in turn calls for persever- 
ing good will, a spirit of sacri- 
fice, conscientious observance of 
God’s law made known by the 
Church. The very nature of 
everything under consideration 
places a high premium on good 
common sense. 

Speaking from the fullness of 
his “Own paternal heart,” Pope 
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Pius XI, who often referred to 
his title of Father of Fathers, 
has called attention to the duties 
of fathers. Pope Leo XIII re- 
minds them that they are “the 
head of the family,” which is 
more a duty than an honor, and 
speaking of the marriage bond, 
calls the father “the ruler of the 
family and the head of the 
woman.” 

Commenting on the condition 
of Labor, Pope Leo terms “the 
family the society of a man’s 
own household,” and _ stresses 
that “the right of property 
which has been proved to belong 
to individual persons must also 
belong to the man as the head 
of the family.” This follows 
logically because “it is a most 
sacred law of nature that a fa- 
ther must provide food and all 
necessities for those whom he 
has begotten, as well as what is 
necessary to keep them from 
want and misery in the uncer- 
tainties of this mortal life.” 

“The father’s power is of such 
a nature that it cannot be de- 
stroyed or absorbed by the 
State, for it has the same origin 
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s human life itself.” It is the 
aternal instinct which turns the 
hild with confidence over to the 
hurch for education, certain of 
inding the protection of family 
ights. The father is the nat- 
bral instructor for his son in the 
acts of life. In the full pro- 
ram of domestic education the 
ather is cautioned to have great 
are that he make the right use 
f his authority. The Holy 
ather says that normally the 
ocation to the priesthood will 
e the result of example and 
eaching of a father “strong in 
aith and manly in virtues.” 


Examples could be multiplied, 
ut these indicate the dignity 
d the seriousness of the fath- 
r’s vocation in God’s service. 

As the father is the head of 
e family, the mother is its 
eart. Although her educational 
fluence is of an entirely dif- 
erent nature from that of the 
ather, her vocation is equal in 
portance to his. In fact, the 
hemory of most grown sons and 
aughters will attest that she has 
ad far more to do with the 
aping of their character than 
e. But so necessary are both 
at if either is lacking for any 
huse Whatever, the education of 
e children is seriously, and 
bmetimes fatally, handicapped. 


It is significant that in de- 
ribing homes in which voca- 
ons for the priestly and relig- 
us lives are developed, Pope 


rtues,” but of “a pure and de- 
mother.” Elsewhere: “As 
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the father occupies the chief 
place in ruling, so the mother 
may and ought to claim for her- 
self the chief place in love.” 


It is to be noted, however, 
that His Holiness speaks of su- 
pernatural love, not of the ten- 
der maternal love-instinct upon 
which the supernatural is built. 
Natural love, which is excellent 
in itself, and offers the possibil- 
ity of untold good, may even at 
times be a hindrance when mo- 
thers are imprudent and cannot 
keep the children in truly obe- 
dient subjection, cannot refuse 
what is harmful, cannot punish 
if necessary, or where they sel- 
fishly abuse natural love and 
overemphasize it and make it a 
wedge of separation from the 
love of father. 

This supernatural love is the 
beginning of all the fine instincts 
of the children. Its delicacy and 
tenderness exercise the strongest 
appeal. Of it are born, for ex- 
ample, piety, modesty, purity, 
fear of the Lord, all learned at 
the mother’s knee. 


The worthy mother is usually 
at home with her children all 
day long. Often she is, for whole 
days, their only companion. But 
there is a far deeper mystery to 
the entire process of education 
in virtue than mere association. 
The mother is by nature more 
closely attached to her children. 
As in babyhood the child was in- 
capable of taking solid food but 
was nourished by its mother, so 
in the early formative years, na- 
ture has determined that it is 
she who must nourish it in vir- 
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tue. Even in mature and ad- 
vanced years, the appreciation of 
these natural facts is only inten- 
sified. There is no finer instinct 
in the world than a grown man’s 
mature love for the mother who 
bore him and nourished him, and 
trained him in virtue. 

Every human being has a su- 
pernatural destiny-—to be work- 
ed out in time. He must be edu- 
cated “for what he must be and 
what he must do here below, in 
order to attain the sublime end 
for which he was created.” 
That education is the result of 
the combined efforts of both 
parents. But in its youngest 
years, the child will be almost 
exclusively under the mother’s 
guidance. Her efforts are to 
produce effects which will have 


their final reckoning only in 
eternity. 

On the morning of her mar- 
riage, the priest prays for this 
holy vocation, which must be en- 
tered upon only after serious 
thought and conscientious pre- 


paration. The nuptial blessing, 
bestowed after the Pater Noster 
of the Mass, is primarily for the 
bride. The graces for which the 
priest implores Almighty God 
are in preparation for her du- 


ties. Among them may 
selected: 
chaste . . 

. . long-lived 
faithful ... May she fortify he 
weakness with strong disciplin 
... be grave in demeanor an 
honored for her modesty .. 
well taught in heavenly love ., 
Let her life be good and si 
less.” 

As the educator and trainer ¢ 
immature minds entrusted to he 
by God, the mother’s vocation j 
difficult. It calls for many quali? 
ties which are virtues in them 
selves. The burden is lighten 
by the ease of moulding thy 
child’s mind and will. But t@' 
train them calis for zeal, paing¥ 
taking effort, patience in weary! 
ness, and the humility that jo 
fully stoops to the level of tig’ 
child. It is hard work, and thm! 
temptation must come at tim 
to abandon the effort and taki 
life easy. Only the seriousnes 
of the undertaking and t 
knowledge that it is done fqpe 
God can sustain the untiring 
effort demanded. “Let the chi 
dren be, and do not hinder the 
from coming to me, for of suqis 
is the Kingdom of heaven! 
(Matt. 19:14). 


The most expensive milk in the world, according to the 
Science Digest, is being bottled in a “mouse dairy” on the six- 
teenth fioor of Columbia’s College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
It is worth $10,000 a quart, and is used in medical research, 


Sir Isaac Newton, world famous as a mathematician and 
physicist, made little progress in school until a successful 
fight with another boy aroused a new spirit of confidence. 
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Johnny's ; 
Teacher 


T seems to me that September 
is one of the most under-rated 
onths of the year. Look at 
pril. Dozens of poems have 
Meen written about the beauty of 
Mpril. The flowers of May have 
urnished the material for more 

ongs than we could count. And 
Bune—just because its name 


nd because it happens to be 
he romantic month to get mar- 
Wicd, is that any reason why it 


Mhould be mentioned so often? 
Mihat about good old Septem- 
er? 

A lot of women in this country 
ave been looking forward to 
eptember with more longing 
wan any prospective bride looks 
iorward to June. If you doubt 
mie truth of this statement, just 
k a few of the mothers of 
hool age children. As some of 
ur advertising writers might 
ut it, “With mothers whose 
hildren go to school, it’s Sep- 
ember ten to one.” For Septem- 
er is ushered in to the beauti- 
ul sound of the school-bell ring- 
hg again after three months of 
lence. That other sound we 
ear is the concerted sigh of re- 
ef breathed by several million 
bothers throughout the land. 


She’s your representative 


and helper 


REV. FRANCIS R. SHEA 


Now that Johnny and Suzie 
are out from under foot for six 
or seven hours of the day, it 
might be a profitable thing to 
think about this school ques- 
tion a bit. Certainly it isn’t just 
getting rid of the youngsters 
that causes the sigh of relief. 
Mothers could get rid of them 
by sending them to the movies, 
or out to the park or the swim- 
ming pool. Sending them off to 
school is a special feeling. Moth- 
ers know they are doing their 
duty, not shirking it, when they 
get their children ready for 
school each day. 

Doing their duty? Just why 
do parents consider it their 
duty to see to it that their chil- 
dren are educated? Isn’t it do- 
ing enough to bring them into 
the world, feed them and clothe 
them? If children were merely 
little animals, parents could ful- 
fill their duty by taking care of 
a child’s bodily needs. However, 
since these children have been 
given the precious gift of a ra- 
tional mind, parents have, by 
the very nature of their rela- 
tionship ‘to their children, a 
strict obligation to provide for 
the proper care and development 
of a child’s higher needs, their 
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intellectual necessities. For just not the time, the equipmen 
as the body cries out for proper and in many cases, the ability 
food, so the mind craves the take personal care of the co 
truth. No appetite of the hu- plete education of their childre 
man body is more demanding When mothers hire a co 
and more worthy to be satisfied they make sure they are getti 
than the curiosity of the intel- a sensible, skilled person wh 
lect to know the truth, the whole prepare mel 
truth and nothing but the truth. ¢). the family. In many cas 
No parent, worthy of the name, they demand a health card 
would let his or her child 0 jngure themselves and _ the 
hungry and suffer from the men- families against communica) 
tal malnutrition of ignorance. diseases. In other words, the 
It is no secret that running a check up on the cook very car 
home is hard work. The never- fully before trusting her wi 
ending round of meals to be pre- the important position of feed 
pared, shopping to be done, cloth- ing the family. 
ing to be kept clean and in re- How many mothers, do yo 
pair constitutes a full-time job. suppose, have gone to the sonal 
Mothers are fortunate if they o¢ meeting Johnny and Suzi¢ 
can offord to employ a cook or teacher? No doubt he or she’ 
a maid to help take care of the a fine person. But isn’t it # 
ened needs of the family. In obligation of the parents to } 
this day and time a good cook 4+ jeast as careful in knowi 
or a good housemaid is consid- the one who will feed the mind 
ered a rare treasure and is treat- of their sons and daughters, : 
ed accordingly. 
Now if parents have an obli- After all, the parents are th 
gation to provide not only for ones upon whom the obligatid 
the bodily welfare of their chil- really rests to see that it is th 
dren but also for their mental truth with which the youthf 
or spiritual welfare too, how minds are filled. If any defic 
about the wonderful help fur- ency is discovered in the educt 
nished by the school? Lots of tional program of the schodl, j 
mothers have to wash and cook the school is not teaching t 
and sew for their children with- truth, the whole truth and not 
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they are in choosing a cook 


out any help whatsover. There jng but the truth, it is up| 


isn’t a mother in this country the parents to remedy the siti 
who cannot afford the services ation in whatever way may 
of well-trained teachers in help- necessary. We may delegate 0 
ing her educate her children. obligations to others only wh 

The school, then, is a real part we are assured that the job 
of the home. It was established be well and faithfully done. 1 
and is maintained because the main contractor is responsi 
vast majority of parents have 


for the work done by the s 
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contractor. So too are the parents 
responsible for the type of edu- 
cation their children receive. 
Catholic parents, of course, 
should see to it that their chil- 
dren attend parochial schools. 


So this month, when the 
youngsters start for school, 
mothers and fathers should fol- 
low up that grateful sigh of re- 
lief with the resolution to get 
better acquainted with the school 
and its teachers. They have 
every right to be thankful that 
experts will now take over the 
answering of the thousands of 
questions Johnny has been firing 
at them all summer. But they 
should be very sure that the 
questions are being answered, 
and answered truthfully. In 
most cases parents will probably 
be delighted to find out what 
fine people are helping them edu- 
cate their children. But if there 
be any case in which this is not 
true, if there be any fields of 
truth with which the school 
does not or cannot concern it- 
self, then the parents must take 
steps to fill in what is lacking. 
Mental and spiritual malnutri- 
tion, caused by an unbalanced 
educational diet, must not be 
allowed. That is why we said 
that Catholic parents should 
send their children to parochial 
schools — where not only the 
mind is formed, but the heart is 
turned always towards God. 

I am not suggesting that 
mothers and fathers should make 
pests of themselves by paying 
daily or weekly visits to the 
principal and the teachers to tell 
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them how they should run the 
school. Remember we decided 
that schools exist because people 
trained for the work are far 
more able than most parents to 
educate children. The trouble is 
that far too many parents never 
go near the school. They have 
no idea what subjects their chil- 
dren are taking or how those 
subjects are being presented. 
They know little and seem to 
care less what goes on from Sep- 
tember to June. No cooperation 
is given on the home front and 
yet miracles are expected from 
the hard-working teachers who 
are trying their best to make 
well-educated personalities for 
the girls and boys in their class- 
rooms. 


The Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion was founded for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a better 
understanding of the mutual 
problems of education. Too few 
parents bother to take any part 
in such organizations. They 
adopt an attitude that whatever 
the school chooses to do is the 
school’s business. But, when the 
results are not what they’ hoped 
for in the case of their children, 
they are the first to criticize the 
school. 

There is only one ideal solu- 
tion for the problem. Parents 
should consider the school as a 
home away from home. Teach- 
ers should be regarded as valu- 
able helpers in the difficult task 
of educating children. The 
home and the school should 
cross purposes. For a house di- 
vided against itself shall fall. 
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National Bureau of Standards 


Uncle Sam’s House of Wonders 


* * O. A. BATTISTA * 


T the National Bureau of 

Standards in Washington, 

D. C., there is a machine so sen- 

sitive that it could weigh an i- 

dot, another so powerful it could 

make a steel hamburger out of a 
locomotive in one motion. 

Actually, housed in the sprawl- 
ing buildings on the 60-odd 
acres of land assigned to the 
Bureau, one may see the world’s 
greatest collection of weird, ver- 
satile, and astounding machines. 
Only recently, I got a glimpse of 
some of the apparatus in Wash- 
ington’s House of Wonders, ap- 
paratus designed and operated 
to maintain absolute standards 
of quality and quantity for the 
protection and benefit of every 
taxpayer. 

For example, there is the ro- 
bot “shoe walker” which gives 
shoes a mechanical work out to 
determine weaknesses in design 
and construction. Eight spokes 
project from this machine like 
the handles on a skipper’s steer- 
ing wheel. Rubber feet, molded 
to regular sizes and shapes are 
attached to the spokes. And tied 
to these rubber feet are con- 
ventional leather shoes. The 
wheei revolves on a treadmill, and 
as the motor-driven spokes are 
turned, the shoes literally are 
walked with bone and muscle 


movements similar to those of 
the human foot. 

Bureau scientists dreamed up 
this ingenious contraption some 
years ago to determine the ex- 
act stresses leather shoes are 
ordinarily subjected to. Without 
a doubt, the information obtain- 
ed through the use of this mech- 
anical “shoe walker” has helped 
in no small way to put more 
comfortable, longer-lasting shoes 
on American feet. 


The present gigantic Bu- 
reau of Standards came into be- 
ing as the offspring of neces- 
sity. Its creation marked the 
finis of an era of confusion which 
began as far back as Colonial 
days when the standards of 
measurement varied widely in 
different parts of the country. 

Although both George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson 
persistently urged uniform 
standards, the seed from which 
the Bureau of Standards has 
grown was planted in 1821 by 
none other than John Quincy 
Adams. In that year, Adams 
demonstrated to Congress two 
discrepancies existing in inter- 
state commercial practices. 

“A bushelbasket in South Car- 
olina,” Mr. Adams told the Con- 
gress, “holds 68 cubic inches 
more than a bushel basket in 
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New York City. A pound of meat 
in Massachusetts is a quarter 
of an ounce lighter than a pound 
of meat in Maine!” 

Actually, the first really ur- 
gent need for uniform standards 
of measurement was felt by the 
Treasury Department. In 1832, 
Congress was forced to establish 
an Office of Weights and Meas- 
ures to impose taxes upon goods 


being imported at the time, and: 


logically enough this Office was 
made a part of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Almost a full century went by, 
however, before the Office of 
Weights and Measures had its 
name changed to the National 
Bureau of Standards. This took 
place in 1901, 


Today, although few taxpayers 
may realize it, the work and re- 
search done at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards with their 
money is of an indispensable na- 
ture, and payes big dividends. 
This, indeed, is one arm of the 
federal government which pulls 
its own oar, and few other de- 
partments bring greater re- 
turns per dollar of investment. 


If you wanted to know your 
weight with almost absolute ac- 
curacy, the National Bureau of 
Standards would be the place 
for you to go. For housed in one 
of its many buildings is what 
may be looked upon as the most 
accurate weighing balance in the 
world. The operator of this bal- 
ance must adjust the weights 
and the manuals by remote con- 
trol, some ten feet away from 
the instrument. Capable of meas- 


uring objects with an accuracy 
of less than one part per mil- 
lion, if a person stands nearer 
than ten feet from the balance, 
the heat radiated by his body 
is sufficient to throw off the ac- 
curacy of the balance. 


In addition to being able to 
weigh a wisp of cigarette smoke, 
the Bureau of Standards has 
special apparatus for weighing 
the heaviest objects, too. The 
road scales for motor cars and 
truck are calibrated by the Bu- 


reau, as well as the great rail- 


road track scales capable of 
weighing a load of 100,000 
pounds accurately. 


One of the most delicate in- 
struments at the Bureau is an 
instrument called a Comparator. 
This apparatus is capable of 
measuring accurately changes in 
dimensions as small as one mil- 
lionth of an inch! If a fly were 
permitted to catch its breath on 
the end of a square inch steel 
rod one foot long, the Comparat- 
or could be used to measure how 
far the bar was bent out of 
line by the fiy resting on it. 

Engineers who survey land, 
captains on ships, and astronom- 
ers rely on the measurement of 
small angles for the accuracy of 
their calculations. One of the 
prize exhibits at the Bureau of 
Standards is a dividing machine 
which can mark a circle into 
1,296,000 parts! In other words, 
this instrument is so sensitive 
that it could cut the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, whose diameter 
is 12 miles, into strips one inch 
long. 
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The Bureau specializes in ex- 
act measurements because such 
precision is vital to hundreds of 
American industries. The lock 
on a door, the tiny wire that 
glows inside an electric light 
bulb, a watch, a telephone, a 
radio, and an automobile engine, 
a dynamo—all these and many 
other necessities of life which 
we take for granted may be 
manufactured cheaply and in 
large quantities only because 
science has learned to make ex- 
act measurements by reference 
to fixed standards. 


Standards are, in effect, the 
pillars which support mass pro- 
duction industries. As one Bu- 
reau scientist told me, “James 
- Watt’s first working model of a 
steam engine was delayed many 


years because he lacked ade- 
quate standards of measure- 
ment. The problem with which 
he struggled long and hard was 
to find some way to make a 
cylinder which would be so un- 
iform in dimensions that steam 
would not escape around a pist- 
on working back and forth in 

“Standard” time means what 
it says, and up until recently 
there was a “standard” clock 
at the Bureau of Standards 
which did not vary as much as 
one-fiftieth of a second over a 
24 hour period. Its heavy steel 
pendulum swung back and forth 
in the partial vacuum, and its 
ticking was relayed to many of 
the Bureau’s laboratories where 
accurate timing was required. 

But early this year, the Na- 


tional Bureau of Standards an- 
nounced an “atomic clock” ac- 
curate to one part in 10 million. 
The new clock, which is controll- 
ed by the constancy of the vi- 
brations of the atoms in am- 
monia molecules, should not vary 
more than one second in three 
years! 

Manufacturers of electric 
irons, windshields, or any other 
article requiring flat surfaces 
rely heavily on standards of 
flatness. Such standards are es- 
tablished with the aid’ of flat 
quartz discs at the Bureau whose 
surfaces are flat to within one- 
five-billionth of an inch. 

Many articles in common use 
are bought in small or large 
quantities by some branch or 
division of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such items must be test- 
ed before being purchased, and 
the Bureau does the testing. Be- 
cause of the high standards of 
the tests at the Bureau, manu- 
facturers must meet ever higher 
standards in their products, 
standards which are passed on 
for the benefit of you and me. 

For instance, some 6000 elec- 
tric light bulbs are burned out 
each year on a special rack at 
the Bureau. This service has 
done much to improve the qual- 
ity of the modern incandescent 
lamp. Bulbs are selected at ran- 
dom among those purchased by 
the Federal Government, and 
their average life determined. 

Clinical thermometers are 
tested against a supersensitive 
standard platinum resistance 
thermometer at the Bureau, and 
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those which vary more than two- 
tenths of a degree are discarded. 
More than 125,000 clinical ther- 
mometers alone are checked at 
the Bureau each year. 

Since fire is a frequent hazard 
to life and property, there is a 
small brick house on the Bu- 
reau’s grounds which is being 
repeatedly “set on fire.” The 
house is equipped with various 
furnishings, and then set on fire. 
Apparatus located within the 
house measures the intensity of 
the heat developed in various 
rooms, etc. A great deal has been 
learned about fires in this way, 
and the information has been 
used to improve the building 
and fire control regulations in 
American cities. 

In addition, walls and foun- 
dations must be strong enough 
for safe construction. One of 
the presses at the Bureau, the 
largest testing machine in the 
world, is capable of applying 
pressures up 10,000,000 
pounds. Walls of brick or con- 
crete are crushed beneath this 
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press. Steel girders and rail- 
road rails are tested on other 
hydraulic presses where they 
crumble like crushed biscuits. 

The properties and behavior 
of matter are of the greatest 
importance to all of us. We have 
our railroads, highways, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, telephones, 
television, supersonic planes and 
atomic piles only because we 
have learned to measure how 
matter changes with environ- 
ment down to the smallest frac- 
tion of an inch, to the lightest 
particles. 

Our scientists at the Bureau 
of Standards, ever striving to 
measure length, mass, volume, 
time, heat, light, electricity, and 
many other quantities more ac- 
curately render the citizens and 
industries of the nation and the 
whole world a great service. 
Without them and their multi- 
tudinous array of impressive 
machines and pieces of apparat- 
us, we could not have reached 
our present frontiers of science 
and_ technology. 


The salesman talked eloquently about the vacuum cleaner, 


but the housewife wasn’t impressed. 


She suggested that he 


talk less and show her what the machine could do. 


Beaming broadly, the man lifted up the cleaner, thrust 
his arm into the chimney of the open fireplace and -brought 
out a handful of soot which he scattered over the carpet. 


He then shovelled some ashes from the grate and sprinkled 


them on the rug. 


“Now,” he said, smiling triumphantly, “I’ll show you what 
this vacuum cleaner can do, You’ll be surprised madam, Where’s 


the electric switch?” 


“Switch?” echoed the surprised woman. 


electricity. We use gas!” 


“We haven’t any 


Bae 
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Afternoon 


A Short Story 


MARS. Bixby laid the 


pin aside and picked up a 
cookie cutter—a horse this time. 
In the oven was a sheet of dia- 
monds; and across the table 
were rabbits and hearts in neat 
little stacks. She glanced up at 
the clock. Nearly two-thirty. 
Confessions started at Saint 
Peter’s at three o’clock. She 
punched the cookie cutter into 
the dough with quick, deft 
strokes. 

Going to the stove, she looked 
through the window, out beyond 


‘the drive into the shade-spotted 


street. They would have a pleas- 
ant walk over to Saint Peter’s— 
they if Bixby would decide to go 
to confession. She’d remind him 
again. She put the cookies into 
the oven and walked across the 
floor to the door of the living 
room, 

Outside, the air rang with the 
sounds of childish voices. In the 
porch swing were Peggy and 
Sally, pushing with their feet 
and swinging far out over the 
edge of the porch. Sally’s long 
curls were becoming fuzzy; they 
either flew straight back or 
switched in her face. 

The girls stopped pushing and 
let the swing slow down. 

“Whee!” 
“We’re on the way home now.” 


squealed Peggy. 


GENEVIEVE STENGER 


Her eyes shown with the excite- 
ment of the game. She was the 
older and more boyish of the 
two. Her hair was blond like 
Sally’s, but was bobbed to her 
ears. 

“Let’s go over and play house 
now,” said Sally, tossing her 
head. A stray curl bounced over 
her shoulder and back again. 

“No. Let’s go on another trip,” 
said Peggy. She gave a sudden 
push with her foot that set the 
swing rocking crazily. 

“Where do you want to go this 
time?” sighed Sally. 

“To Chicago.” 

“We already went there once 
today.” 

“Then to Florida.” 

“Oh, we went there yesterday.” 
Sally jumped out of the swing 
and went to the other side of 
the porch. Against the wall was 
an orange crate in which toy 
dishes were arranged. Next to 
that was a little table with three 
little chairs around it. She pick- 
ed up a doll from one of the 
chairs and put it in the doll bed 
at the edge of the porch. “Come 
on and play house with me,’’ she 
begged. 

“Oh, all right,” Peggy said re- 
luctantly, “but I want to be the 
mother.” 

.“Who ever heard of a Dad 
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with long curls?” argued Sally. 
“You be the Dad.” 


“Okay. Call me Joe. What will 
your name be?” 


“T’ll be Ann,” 


“Joe,” picking up an old copy 
of The Daily Democrat, pulled 
out one of the little chairs and 
sat down: “This is Saturday 
afternoon, so I don’t have to 
work any more today,” she an- 
nounced. “I’m going to read the 
news.” She held the paper up 
in front of her and turned to the 
funnie page. 

“T’ll make some pies,” prom- 
ised “Ann,” and she disappeared 
around the corner of the house 
in the direction of the sandbox. 

In a few minutes she was back, 
rubbing her sand-covered hands 
on her dress, and beaming with 
smiles. The pies were coming 
along fine, 

“Let’s dress up and pretend 
we’re going to church,” she said. 

“Church on Saturday after- 
noon?” burst out “Joe.” “What 
for?” 

“Ann” thought for a minute. 
“For confession, maybe.” 

“Wait until tomorrow. Then 
I will,” promised “Joe,” not even 
looking up from the paper. 

“Tomorrow we're going to 
Aunt Mary’s and you know it,” 
“Ann” said matter-of-factly. 

“Well, just wait till I finish 
reading this.” 

_ “Ann” put on her most pleas- 
ing matronly look and insisted, 
“You can read that when we 


to the corner.” 
“Joe” folded the paper and 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


come back. We’ll just walk down — 
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looked around with an air of 
authority. If one could play this 
game, so could two. “I don’t 
think we should,” she main- 
tained. “It’s too hot.” 


“It’s shady almost all the 
way,” countered “Ann.” Then, 
raising her eyebrows in what 
she considered a grown-up man- 
ner, she frowned, “How can you 
ever expect children to go to 
confession when you won’t even 
go yourself?” 

At this, “Joe” got up disgust- 
edly and stomped into the house, 
taking the paper with her. 


“Ann” went to the orange- 
crate cabinet and took a compact 
and a lipstick from their hiding 
place behind the dishes. She was 
going to get dressed up. If “Joe” 
didn’t want to go, she’d go by 
herself. 

She didn’t think there would 
be any real fuss though. This 
had happened before and they 
always went together. But would 
they this time? Maybe she had 
been too stubborn. 

She heard. the screen door 
close, and looked up. 

“Joe” was walking across the 
porch. Perched on her head was 
one of their father’s old hats, 
and on her feet, shoes and all, 
was an old pair of his shoes. 

“I thought you wanted to go 
thundered “Joe.” “Aren’t you 
ready yet?” 

The screen door opened again, 
just part way, and _ stopped. 
Mother, her lips parted in a 
smile, stood in the doorway mo- 
tioning to Peggy and Sally. 

“Girls, come along and get 
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cleaned up,” she called. Her eyes gy stepped out of her big-ma 
and voice smiled too. “Daddy’s shoes, and tossed the hat on th 
all ready. He just went over to table. Into the house they scamp. 
Keppers’ to see about getting ered. 
some’ flowers for Mrs. Wolf’s Mrs. Bixby stepped out ont 
funeral. Hurry! He’ll be back in’ the porch and shut the door. She 
a minute. We’re going to con- walked over and picked up he 
fession this afternoon.” husband’s old shoes and hat 
Sally dropped the compact and leoking anxiously aeross the 
lipstick back of the dishes. Peg- yards toward Keppers’. 


Advance in Medicine 


A recent article in‘ The Reader’s Digest by Paul de Kruif 
points out that we have made more life-saving progress during 
the last thirty years than during the preceding thirty centuries. 

‘In 1917 there were no toxoid preventatives for diptheria or 
lockjaw. -No sulfas to cure blood poisoning, meningitis and 
bubonie plague—the eurse that once killed two-thirds of Eur- 
ope’s people in a single epidemic. There was no atabrine or 
DDT to combat malaria that has obliterated entire civilizations. 
There was not a synthetie vitamin to fight murderous malnu- 
trition to guard unborn babies. The master death-fighters such 
as penicillin, had not yet begun bubbling in the chemist’s kettles. 
Radium and X-rays had not been tamed into lifesavers against 
eancer, Science had not pulled the fangs from diabetes by the 
discovery of insulin, and surgeons had not dared operations 
that now cure hopeless tuberculosis and stave off cerebral 
hemorrhages, heart failure and kidney disease due to malignant 
high blood pressure. 


In 1917, 94 of every 1,000 babies died within a year of 
birth but by 1947 the nation’s infant death rate had fallen by 
two-thirds and 2,600,000 children were living who in earler times 
would have died. Thirty years ago diptheria was accounting 
for more than half of childhood deaths, now it is almost neg- 
ligible. Thirty years ago pernicious anemia was a fatal malady, 
now there are 100,000 people alive, due to liver treatment, 
who would have died without it. 


It is pertinent to ask if the world has been equally beuefited 
in spiritual uplift. A check up, we think would not shaw such 
comforting returns—— Ave Maria, 
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ITH’ infinite wisdom the 
Savior of mankind made it 
is first public duty to sanctify 
he home. He had already left 
His own home, and had set about 
o purify society. He began at 
society’s source. To be pure so- 
iety must be pure in its home 
ife. The stream is not purer 
han its source. Hence our Lord 
egan by purifying marriage it- 
self, 


To accomplish the high pur- 


pose set for its nature, and regu- 
lated by Divine Providence, the 
family must normally act as a 
unit. It is recognized a unit by 
Church and State, both of which 
cherish and protect it as the 
basic unit of all society. 

Pope Pius XI wrote in his en- 
cyclical On the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth: “Now there are 
three necessary societies distinct 
from one another and yet har- 
moniously combined by God, into 
which man is born; two, namely, 
the family and civil society, be- 
long to the natural order; the 
third, the Church, to the super- 
natural order. In the first place 
comes the family, instituted di- 
rectly by God for its purpose, the 
generation and formation of the 


Its members swim or sink together 


L. B. POUNDS 


off-spring; for this reason it has 
priority of nature and therefore 
of rights over civil society.” 

In fulfilling this double pur- 
pose, the home becomes a little 
world in itself, quite self-suffi- 
cient in its youngest years. As 
time goes on, the more that par- 
ents and older brothers and sis- 
ters can do to focus all attention 
within the family, the better it 
is for the children. It is a pleas- 
ure to observe parents who have 
kept apace with their young- 
sters. They have a deep and 
abiding interest in everything 
that the boys and girls do, wel- 
come their friends into the 
home, consider no happening at 
school of trivial concern, follow 
the conversation of even the 
youngest at table, are interested 
in their sports, reading matter, 
games, little ambitions. Every- 
thing that goes to make up the 
life of their children concerns 
them. They bind their children 
to the home with the strongest 
bonds of affection and love. 

It will be noted that the word 
home is not necessarily limited 
to the family residence. The 
family forms a home when on 
vacation, visiting, driving in 
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the family car, watching a base- 
ball game. The main idea is that 
they live together. 

In many of its actions, the 
world about it takes the unity of 
the family for granted. All its 
members bear one name. They 
eat, sleep, live under one roof. 
If anyone wishes to see a mem- 
ber of the famly, he logically 
calls for him at home. They wor- 
ship together in the family pew. 


_ They are a unit. 


The separation comes with 
high school days, working out- 
side the home, _ establishing 
friendships independently of the 
family, company keeping, recre- 
ation away from the family. 
These are the years when family 
spirit is firmly cemented, or 
broken, and the outcome de- 
pends, to a large extent, on 
youthful training. 


Family consciousness, leading 
to intelligent love of family, is to 
be instilled from earliest child- 
hood. There is need for a reason- 
ed family pride. With maturer 
years a duty arises for the 
family to wield its influence and 
give a good example as a unit, 
particularly within the parish, 
This will be possible only if they 
have practiced the humbler vir. 
tues within the sanctuary of the 
home. 

Catholics need a return to the 
sacredness of the family hearth, 
The love of family must begin 
early, and every intelligent ef- 
fort of both parents must be con- 
secrated to the task. 

“Home, marriage, love and 
children,” says Lyall, “are still 
the great heart-words of human- 
ity, and must continue to be so 
unless civilization is to sink.” 


The Ideal Home 


“In an ideal home the parents, like Tobias and Sara, beg of 
God a numerous posterity ‘in which Thy name may be blessed for 
ever,’ and receive it as a gift from heaven and a precious trust; 
they strive to insti] into their children from their early years a 
holy fear of God, and true Christian piety; they foster a tender 
devotion to Jesus, the Blessed Sacrament and the Immaculate 
Virgin; they teach respect and veneration for holy places and 
persons. In such a home the children see in their parents a 
model of upright, industrious and pious life; they see their par- 
ents holily loving each other in our Lord, see them approach the 
Holy Sacraments frequently and not only obey the laws of the 
Church concerning abstinence and fasting, but also observe the 
spirit of voluntary Christian mortification; they see them pray 
‘at home, gathering around them all the family, that common 
prayer may rise more acceptably to heaven; they find them com- 
passionate toward the distress of others and see them divide with 
the poor the much or the little they possess.”—Pope Pius XI. 
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A Message to Kathie 


and a bow to step-mothers 


How well I remember Kath- 
leen when we were such 
little tots. She was so pretty, 
with her dark curls and snapping 
black eyes and we were insepar- 
able, except during those hours 
when school was in session, for 
Kathie attended a_ parochial 
school, while I went to the big 
public school on the corner. 

I used to go with her every 
Saturday afternoon when she 
went to confession and stand 
outside the church, and in the 
summer months, when the doors 
stood open wide, I can remember 
looking in at the beautiful inter- 
ior and especially at the lovely 
statues, with a queer feeling— 
a feeling that would have been 
hard to describe—sort of a lump 
in my throat; a tugging at my 
childish heart. 

“Some day, Kathie,” I would 
tell her, “I’m going to be a Cath- 
dlic, too. You just wait and 
see!” 

We talked of many things dur- 
ing those carefree years and 
then one day a neighbor lady 
died. We were both in our fresh- 
man year in high school at the 
time. 

After a respectable length of 
time, the husband, who had done 
an admirable job of trying to be 


GLADYS B. PAGNAM 


both father and mother to his 
three unfortunate young chil- 
dren, married again. However, 
things turned out badly, the chil- 
dren being mistreated and neg- 
lected until the proper authori- 
ties stepped in and took a hand. 

All this made a startling im- 
pression on Kathleen, who by 
this time, was fast blossoming 
into beautiful young woman- 
hood. 

“I think, Gladie,” she used to 
say, “that having a step-mother 
would be just about one of the 
worst things in the world. Why, 
I’d much rather be dead!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I remem- 
ber having replied, “I suppose 
there are some nice step-moth- 
ers! We mustn’t judge them all 
by the one the Lee children got!” 

The years sped by. We both 
were graduated and the freedom 
of adolescent years gave way to 
things more serious. 

Kathleen seemed to grow more 
beautiful as time went on. There 
was an almost transparent, an 
ethereal loveliness about her. We 
were still the best of friends but 
didn’t see each other as frequent- 
ly as we had during the earlier 
years. For one thing, we were 
both keeping company, Kathleen 
with a fine, young doctor who 
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had recently moved to our town 
with his mother and had began 
to practice there. 

They were married three days 
after Kathie’s twenty-first birth- 
day and I don’t think I have 
ever seen a more radiant bride. 
They started housekeeping in 
the pretty white house with 
green blinds, where the doctor 
had his office. 

Shortly after Kathleen’s wed- 
ding, I too, took unto myself a 
mate and left the small town in 
which Kathie and I had grown 
up, to go to a city some hundred 
miles distant, where my husband 
was engaged in construction 
work. 

I didn’t see Kathleen for over 
three years, although we cor- 
responded regularly. 

Then, one day in the late 
autumn, my husband had bus- 
iness that took him within a few 
miles of my home town, where 
Kathleen and her husband, now 
a successful physician, were still 
residing. I went along with him 
so that I would be able to drop 
in and surprise Kathie. 

I shall never forget Kathie’s 
face when she saw me! 


“I knew you’d come—some- 
time, Glad!”’ she said, and there 
were tears in her eyes. I secretly 
wondered whether or not she was 
really happy. But if I had any 
doubt at first, it was immediately 
dispelled when she whispered to 
me, a tremor'‘in her voice, “I’m 
going to have a baby, Glad! 
Think of that—after three 
years! And am I happy?” And I 


could see the joy in her heart 
mirrored in her eyes. 

“But Gladie,” she suddenly 
cried, a shadow seemingly pas. 
sing over her lovely face, “i 
you remember—remember what 
I always used to say about ; 
step-mother? I ‘still feel th 
same, only more so. Sometimes, 
I—I’m almost afraid—” 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” I laugh- 
ed, “I’ve been through it all 
twice, haven’t I? Oh, I realiz 
that at times one is bound t 
have morbid thoughts. Just 
don’t allow yourself to think to 
much. Get out in the open. Walk, 
do anything to keep occupied.” 

We had a very pleasant visit, 
reminiscing over old times and 
laughing at many a memory of 
childhood days. 


the hospital. She had named the 
baby “Mary Elizabeth” and had 
dedicated her to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Her happiness, she said, was 
complete. 

Strangely enough, I thought at 
the time, she did not once ment- 
ion her own state of health, how 
she had come through the ordeal, 
or even how she was feeling. 

I sent the baby a nursery set 
but didn’t answer the letter. | 
intended to, but kept putting it 
off. Besides, we were expecting 
another blessed event ourselves 
and I was pretty busy getting 
ready for it. 

Years have a funny way of 
slipping by almost unnoticed. 
Our family had grown rapidly 
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Kathleen’s baby was born ; 
May—a little girl. I had a 
from her shortly after she , 
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A MESSAGE 


until there were now six healthy, 
happy youngsters—four boys 
and two girls. And then— 

One night I dreamed about 
Kathie. It was the first time I 
had thought about her in a long 
time and now in my subconscious 
mind, there she was—a bride 
again, beautiful in veil and 
orange blossoms. 

“{ dreamed of Kathleen all 
night,” I told my husband at 
breakfast, “You remember Kath- 
ie! I must drop her a line. Why, 
Mary Elizabeth must be quite 
a big girl by this time. She may 
even have another, Kathie al- 
ways loved babies so. I really 
should be ashamed of myself for 
neglecting her. We were always 
so close.” 

That very morning, I left 
breakfast dishes, took pen in 
hand and wrote page after page 
to my old friend. It was so very 
easy to write to Kathie and there 
was so much to talk about. 

One of the boys dropped the 
letter in the box at noon, on his 
way back to school and I thought 
nothing more about it for sev- 
eral days. Then, one morning, a 
letter came with unfamiliar 
writing on the envelope. Puzzled, 
I tore it open. 

“Dear Mrs. Pagnam,” it be- 
gan, “I am-.so sorry to have to 
tell you that your friend died 
six years ago while Mary Eliza- 
beth was still an infant. She was, 
as you no doubt know, never 
well again after the baby came. 
It was pernicious anaemia. From 
what I hear from everyone, she 
must have been a very lovely 
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person. You see, I am the second 
Mrs. —————..” 

Poor Kathleen! I could not see 
the rest of the letter for tears. 
Just the very thing that she had 
always feared so much! Oh, if 
only I had kept in touch with 
her; had written more fre- 
quently. God forgive me! 

Yet, there is a happy ending 
to this true story. 

I have come to know the sec- 
ond Mrs. very well. 
She is a wise, sweet, patient and 
wonderfully understanding per- 
son. She simply adores Mary 
Elizabeth and the child in turn, 
loves her too. It is truly a pleas- 
ure to watch them together. 

Recently I sponsored Mary 
Elizabeth when she received Con- 
firmation and there were tears in 
her step-mother’s eyes, as she 
said to me, “I have asked the 
Blessed Mother to let Kathleen 
see her darling tonight!” 

Yes, there are certainly some 
good step-mothers and [ like to 
think, sometimes, that wherever 
Kathie may be, God, in His in- 
finite wisdom, has !et her know. 

And, oh yes, another thing I 
would like the saints, perhaps, 
to tell my friend is this—that 
the lonely, bewildered little girl 
who used to go with her to con- 
fession, is no longer standing on 
the outside, looking Idngingly 
and wistfully in the door. She 
too now knows the consolation 
and peace of mind, when Christ, 
speaking through the voice of 
His priest, says, “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee. Go, and sin no 
more.” 
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Be it ever so humble... 


HOME Was the Place to Be 


ATURALLY, home was the 
best place to be during a 
week-end like that. Homeis not 


‘ confining, so pity the poor people 


who went away. Pity the poor 
people who were confined to 
their automobiles, with not even 
room enough to stand up; who 


“were confined to the boundaries 
of a golf course, or to the porch 


of a summer hotel. Home was 
the best place to be. Pity the 
poor -people who were confined to 
only one half of an eighteen- 
foot road, or to all of an eigh- 


. teen-foot boat, or to eighteen 
-holes in the heat. Pity them. 


Pity. the poor people who were 
confined to just one swimming 
pool, or to just one ocean or just 
one stream. They are to be pit- 
ied. Pity also the poor people 
who: were confined within the 
walls of a theatre, the walls of 
a pieture palace, the walls of a 
museum, Pity everyone who did 
not stay home during a week- 
end like that. They are deserv- 


This article was written by the 
author of “Topics of the Times” 
in The New York Times, follow- 
ing the long Fourth of July 
weekend. It is timely now, in view 
of an equally long Labor Day 
weekend. Read it and you’ll agree, 
“Home was the place to be.” 


ing only of pity. ome was the 
place to be. 

Not because home is . 
the heart is, no, not that. Home 
was far more, during a week- 
end like that. Home was the only 
unconfining place in the world, 
so pity the poor people who 
sought jail terms elsewhere, 
Home was free, home was the 
entire world, home knew no 
boundaries limited in terms of 
feet, inches, miles. Take Fri- 
day. That was the day upon 
which all the poor people who 
are to be pitied went away. At 
home, Friday was wonderful. At® 
home, Friday was a cool bath— 
why go to the Catskills to get in 
the water when all you need is 
turn on the tap for the same 
water ?—and after the cool bath 
was a doze. A doze? Pity the 
poor people who, at the wheels of 
their cars, could not travel in 
the cool dreams of a late after- 
noon. Travel? A brief glimpse 
of Niagara Falls, followed im- 
mediately by visits to that fall in 
Africa and the one in South 
America, or is it Asia? Names 
are not important, not in dreams 
on a late Friday afternoon at 
home. Names are for road 
maps, for hotels, for routes, rail- 
road stations and camps. Not for 
dreams, Pity the poor people 
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who went out by map and not by 
dream. Pity them. 

At home, Saturday was. won- 
derful, Saturday was a late 
breakfast, a newspaper and a 
comfortable chair near the fan. 
Out of the fan, and Saturday’s 
dream, came a visit to Hudson 
Bay. High were the mountains 
along. the Labrador coast, green 
the trees. The Northwest Moun- 
ties were colorful in their reds 
and grays, so pity the poor 
people who were stopped only by 
state troopers outside Fishkill 
and were fined ten dollars and 
costs. Pity, pity. Hudson Bay 
explored, Saturday’s dream by 
a fan reached Alaska. Eskimos, 
blubber, huskies, gold; that was 
Alaska. Saturday’s dream turn- 
ed north, Saturday’s droam went 
over the Pole, and then went for 
a late afternoon swim at Ber- 
muda. A very unconfined day at 
home was Saturday. Pity, pity. 
Much pity, indeed, for the poor 
people who went only as far 
north as Pittsfield, then turned 
as far west as they could go, 
which was Albany. Home was 
the place to be. 


Sunday was wonderful at 
home. Sunday at home is a day 
for dressing up, but the Sunday 
of a week-end like that remain- 
ed unconfined. Dressing up? 
Sunday’s reverie was of the 
Queen Elizabeth, in one of the 
larger suites, the ship’s band 
barely heard. Pity the poor 
people not in that suite. Pity 
the poor people who were fined 
ten dollars and costs at Fish- 
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kill, who reached Pittsfield, who 
then turned west to Albany and 
who now are in a tourists’ cabin 
twelve miles south. Pity them. 
Pity, pity. They did not hear in 
Sunday’s dream at home the 
ship’s band playing all the score 
of “Miss Liberty,” all the score 
of “South Pacific,” with Mary 
McCarty and Mary Martin to 
sing. The Elizabeth’s crossing 
naturally was smooth on that 
Sunday at home of a week-end 
like that. Smooth, naturally. 
Pity the poor people in that 
tourists’ shack. Think of those 
beds. Pity, pity. 


Home was wonderful on Mon- 
day. That was the day which 
would have been a 9-to-5 day, 
had it not been for the Battle of 
Lexington. The way to get even 
with an ordinary 9-to-5 day is to 
sleep late, and home was the 
place for that. Home was a 
mid-morning dream. Home was 
a flight around the world in a 
rocket plane moving 5,000 miles 
an hour. Monday obviously pas- 
sed quickly as well as pleasantly ; 
to be home was to be unconfined. 
Pity the poor people who were 
away from home the last day of 
a week-end like that. Pity, pity, 
with special pity for the poor 
people going south from that 
tourists’ camp, with Albany, 
Pittsfield and Fishkill behind 
them, and ten dollars and costs 
in addition. Home was the place 
to be that day, home on a flight 
around the world. Pity the poor 
people confined to cars, to half 
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of an eighteen-foot road, to all nome was best. Home was uncon- 
of an eighteen-foot boat, to eigh- fined, and that is the thing to 
teen holes in the heat. Naturally be during a week-end like that. 


World in Miniature 


It is difficult for a child to be better than his home environ- 
ment or for a nation to be superior to the level of its home life. 
It is vitally important we make of these worlds in miniature 
training grounds in character building for our children, who 
will inherit the world’s problems. 


The yardstick of whether a home is richer or poor is not 
the size or costliness of the house. A home is a place in which 
the young under its roof are growing in harmony with all that 
is good and noble, where trouble, happiness and wdrk are shared, 
where “humdrum decencies” are lived and taught. 

A parent should respect and know his child—his dreams, 
ambitions, problems and frustrations; in this manner mutual 
confidence is- established. 


It is obvious the next generation must be strong in physical, 


moral and mental] fortitude; they must live unselfish service and 
world brotherhood. Every effort must be made to develop the 
quality of our home life; from these will come the leaders of 
our country and of the world. 

Family life has been undermined by two wars. We must 
start rebuilding, remembering the misery caused by greed, 
personal ambition and lust. 

If we are to have a sound economic life and enduring world 
peace, they will be built from the materials these worlds in 
miniature supply. 

Domestic ties must be bound together by parents who 
cherish spiritua] values; since it is they who play a leading 
part in rebuilding the ideals of a nation through its home and 
civic life. -To a large degree, they determine human character. 
—Helen Gregg Green in The Victorian. 


To my mind it is a source of unending wonder that when 
God created the world, and was busy with glaciers, thunder- 
bolts, and dinosaurs, He had thought for the bluebell, the 
mignonette, and the hyacinth, for spring beauties peeping 
through the sodden leaves that carpet the woods of early 
spring.—Ruth MacKay. 
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Watch What A Man Reads 


and you'll learn 


what he likes and wants 


ALBERTA SCHUMACHER 


MOTHER Galen cut out rings 

of dough for her doughnuts 
with a water glass. She used a 
thimble to make the holes in the 
center. She never had been con- 
vinced doughnut cutters were 
necessary tools. 

“Have you made Ted any 
doughnuts, Claire?” She would 
have bitten her tongue if it 
would have brought back her 
impulsive words. Why, she 
sounded just like a mother-in- 


law, and that was the last thing 
she wanted. She wanted to be 


Mother Galen to her lovely 
young daughter-in-law. Never 
did she want to be an interfer- 
ing in-law. 

“Doughnuts, Mother Galen?” 
Claire Liggett threw back her 
blonde head and laughed. “Make 
doughnuts when I can buy them 
out of the grocery?” 

Mother Galen almost said 
something else for which she 
would have been sorry. al- 
most said, “Not doughnuts like 
these,” but she restrained her- 
self. She looked at Claire fond- 
ly, blue eyes, smoothly tanned 
skin, short blonde curls. Oh, her 
boy had picked a pretty wife. 
She beamed at the girl proudly. 
That was one thing life had de- 


nied Mother Galen—a daughter. 
How she had longed for a lit- 
tle curly-haired girl to dress like 
a doll. Why, she really loved 
Claire like a daughter. 

That was why it was so hard 
to see her maybe making a mis- 
take. Mother Galen knew her 
Ted. There was nobody’s com- 
pany she liked better, but it 
just wasn’t normal for a young 
husband to spend so much time 
at his mother’s house as Ted had 
been of late, not with such a 
pretty wife at home waiting for 
him. 

Mother Galen couldn’t come 
right out and tell Ted to go 
home to Claire. That would make 
it seem as if she didn’t want 
him. Would she just have to 
sit by and see these two young 
people grow farther apart? It 
was awkward being a mother-in 
law. You had to be so careful 
of your tongue with people al- 
ready suspicious of you because 
of all the old mother-in-law 
jokes. 

Mother Galen dropped the 
rings of dough into the hot fat. 
Little beads of perspiration stood 
out on her forehead. It was a 
warm day. Her gray eyes were 
young and wise at the same time. 
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Her short blue-gray hair curl- 
ed in soft tendrils around her 
face. ““You’re pretty when you’re 
making doughnuts,” Ted always 
said. Mother Galen wished she 
could tell Claire this, but she 
just couldn’t. It sounded like 
just what an interfering mother- 
in-law would say. 


“Well, Mother Galen, I just 
have to run along.” Claire got 
up from the chair and stood slim 
and straight in her simple yel- 
low sport dress. 

“Not till I fix you up a sack 
of these doughnuts to take 
along.” She sugared the hot 


. doughnuts lightly and put them 
carefully into a sack. Maybe she 
shouldn’t even do this. Ted would 
be sure to recognize them as hers 


and comment about them at the 
table. Would Claire mind? Moth- 
er Galen couldn’t be sure. She 
sighed. She would just have to 
take the chance. 


As she followed Claire to the 
coor her eyes fell on the mag- 
azine rack. A wonderful idea 
was setting her brain awhirl. It 
might work. It just might! 

“Now, Claire, I can’t leave my 
doughnuts but a minute, but 
here, you take these magazines 
along with you... ” 

“Oh, but Mother Galen, I 
don’t read those magazines. I 
have a whole stack of mine at 
home now. I’ll never get through 
all of them.” 

“You take them along,” Moth- 
er Galen said firmly. There were 
some things a mother-in-law just 
had to do. Claire giggled af- 


fectionately and. patted her on 
the cheek. “You worry too much 
about me,” she said. 


Mother Galen went back to 
her doughnuts. It was funny 
how young girls couldn’t under- 
stand that times change but men 
never do. Why, Ted was so much 
like his father had been at that 
age. Mother Galen paused to 
brush a tear from her eye, just 
remembering. If John were only 
alive—he could say things that 
she wouldn’t dare say. Why was 
it people were more suspicious 
of mothers-in-law than fathers- 
in-law? She did hope Claire 
would put the magazines where 
Ted would be sure to see them. 

It was a silly thing to do may- 
be, but Mother Galen hurried to 
the phone and dialed Claire’s 


‘number. “Is that you, Claire? 


This is Mother Galen. I just 
wanted to tell you something I 
learned a long time ago—you 
can tell a lot about a man by 
watching what he reads!” 

“Oh, but Ted never reads,” 

Claire’s cool laughing voice came 
over the wire. “Why, I buy sev- 
eral sophisticated men’s maga- 
zines just for him, but he hardly 
ever even opens them.” 
- Mother Galen said goodbye 
and hung up. Sophisticated men’s 
magazines? Claire just might 
get her eyes opened if she paid 
attention to how Ted reacted 
to the magazines she had sent 
along. 

It wasn’t more than an hour 
and a half later that Ted drop- 
ped in on his way from work. 
And that wasn’t as it should be 
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either. With as pretty a wife as 
Claire he should be entirely too 
anxious to get home to be with 
her. 

“Mmmmm, doughnuts, huh? 
You look pretty as a picture 
when you’re making dough- 
nuts!” 

“Son, do you remember to 
tell Claire she looks pretty as a 
picture?” 

“Why, I—er—well, Claire nev- 
er makes doughnuts!” he said 
defensively, 

“Well, you should tell her 
that often whether she makes 
doughnuts or not,” she observed 
sternly. 


“Claire always looks pretty, 
Mother, but I guess I do for- 
get to tell her sometimes.” He 
bit into a fat, puffy doughnut 
with keen appreciation regis- 
tered on his handsome young 
face. With his dark hair tousled 
on his forehead with the heat 
of the day he looked more like 
a little boy than a married man. 
Mother Galen suspected that he 
was pretty much little boy at 
heart, too. 

“Haven’t you got anything 
around to read?” And Claire had 
said he didn’t read anything. 
Mother Galen hoped she remem- 
bered what she had told her. 
There she was, thinking like a 
mother-in-law. She just couldn’t 
seem to get away from it. 

A half-hour later she remind- 
ed Ted that Claire would be 
wondering what was keeping 
him, “Oh, yeah, I guess you’re 
right, Mom, It’s so cozy here I 
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almost 
home.” 


Mother Galen had seen the 
puzzled look on Claire’s face 
more than once during these 
few months of their marriage. It 
wasn’t that there was anything 
seriously wrong between them. 
It was just that little things 
mean so much in marriage. The 
little things that grow into big 
things. If she only dared come 
right out and tell Claire it 
would only take a minute to set 
her right. Only she might not 
like it coming from a mother- 
in-law. 


The next morning Claire call- 
ed and Mother Galen asked rath- 
er breathlessly, “Did Ted do any 
reading last night?” 


“No,” the cool voice said a 
bit petulantly. “He got home 
late and we had a date with the 
Andersons to go to the theatre.” 

“Claire, is anything wrong?” 

“Well-l . . . no, not exactly. 
Oh, Mother Galen, I do so want 
to please Ted, and sometimes 
I’m not sure he is pleased with 
me. Sometimes I feel there is 
something lacking in our mar- 
riage, something I can’t quite 
put my finger on. I do try to 
keep myself as attractive as 
possible, and I always plan nice 
places for us to go so Ted won’t 
get bored. Ted always did like 
to be on the go. I always said I 
wouldn’t be one of those mousey 
little domestics when we mar- 
ried. Ted would hate that.” 

It was the perfect opportunity 
for Mother Galen to speak her 


forgot about going 


« 
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mind, only she couldn’t —it 
would sound too wmother-in- 
lawish. “You watch what he 
reads,” she repeated mysteri- 
ously. “You keep him home to- 
night and watch what he reads.” 


“Mother Galen,” Claire laugh- 
ed. “You sound so funny. Have 
you got something up your 
sleeve? Okay, I’ll do it for you, 
but I warn you, Ted won’t like 
it. Ted is a bit on the sophisti- 
cated side in his tastes. If I 
spring too many of these quiet 
evenings at home on him he’ll 
start coming home late—” 
Claire broke off abruptly, and 
Mother Galen guessed the 
thought that had come to her 
mind—Ted had been coming 
home late. Mother Galen felt 
terribly guilty. “You watch what 
he reads,” she said again to as- 
suage her guilt, or rather her 
sense of guilt, for she hadn’t 
really encouraged Ted to be 
there so much. She had only been 
hospitable. 


_ Claire didn’t call the next 
morning as usual. It was all 
Mother Galen could do to keep 
from calling her, but she man- 
aged to control herself by keep- 
ing busy around the house. She 
was right in the middle of pie 
baking when Claire ran lightly 
up on the porch and opened the 
door. 

“Anybody home?” she called 
gaily, and then hugged Mother 
Galen from the rear, quite unex- 
pectedly. She was caught with 
her floured hands high in the 
air. Already she knew some- 
thing had happened. Claire had 


a new light-heartedness abou 
her. The puzzled look was gone 


“He read last night!” Clair 
announced, her eyes twinkling 
Mother Galen took a deg 
breath. “He did?” she aske 
slyly, but not slyly enough 
Claire grinned at her impudent. 
ly. “Yes, he did,” she mimicked 
“Oh, Mother Galen, it was the 
silliest thing. I kept thinking ¢ 
what you had said about watch. 
ing what a man reads to lean 
things about him. Ted neve 
had paid any attention to th 
sophisticated men’s magazine, 
but last night I had those mags. 
zines you gave me there on the 
table. His eyes lighted up whe 
he saw them, and first thing! 
know he was leafing throug 
one of them! I was sittiy 
across the room from him, bi 


end of the davenport so I couli 
see what he was looking at anf 
watch his reaction.” 


Mother Galen clasped he 
floured hands to her breast a 
citedly, unmindful of the devas 
tating effect of the flour on tht 
crisp blue apron. 


“Mother Galen, I want you # 
tell me right now why a ma 
reads magazines like the ‘Ladies 
Home Journal!’ Come on, Moth 
er Galen, give,” Claire said will 
mock severity: 

“Why—why—” Mother Gale 
stammered. She hadn’t bet 
prepared for this. 

“You know very well it’s 
cause he’s an old-fashioned )) 
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at heart and he’s homesick for 
mother’s cooking and—and—” 


“What else did Ted look at in 
the magazine?” Mother Galen 
nterrupted, forgetting her 
sual caution. 

Claire blushed rosy red, and it 
vas right becoming. “Well, you 
now what lush babies they pic- 
ure in that magazine—” 


Mother Galen lowered her 
pyes demurely. Then Claire was 
aon her arms and they were hug- 
wing each other and weeping to- 
as women do, “Oh, 
you knew all 
mong that Ted only pretended to 
mike sophisticated things. But 
wmavhy did you have to tell me in 
such a roundabout way?” 

“Well, I was afraid you would 
hink I was acting like a mother- 
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in-law—” Mother Galen began, 
and then gasped as Claire nearly 
squeezed the breath out of her. 

“You, a mother-in-law! Why, 
you’re my own dear mother now, 
the same as you are Ted’s, and 


it’s your duty to tell your 
daughter the facts of life 
straight from the shoulder! 


Here I’ve been worrying myself 
sick because I’m pregnant al- 
ready, and I was afraid to tell 
Ted for fear he wouldn’t want to 
stay home and—oh, Mother 
Galen, last night when I saw 
him eyeing those lovable babies 
I just couldn’t keep my secret 
any longer!” 

Mother Galen wiped her eyes. 
She couldn’t possibly be just a 
mother-in-law now—she was al- 
ready a grandmother. Well, al- 
most anyway! 


ulation against the cold. 


inutes. 


Tips For Wool Blankets 


Don’t twist or pull them as this harms the fibers. 

When not in use keep them in a cool dry place. A cedar chest is 

best, They should be clean before stored. 
Brush wool blankets between washings. 

irt and, by loosening the nap, provides more air space for better in- 


This removes dust and 


Wash in soft water, not hotter than 110 degrees. Use only the 
entlest of soap suds and be sure they are thoroughly dissolved. 
Wool blankets should not be kept in the machine over two 


To rinse, squeeze, don’t twist as twisting will distort the wool 
bers. If you run your wool blankets through the wringer, the ten- 
ion of the rollers should first be decreased. 

While drying, wool blankets should be pulled gently to restore 
heir original shape. When thoroughly dry, brush lightly to make 
e nap fluffy again. Don’t iron wool blankets.—Jack Bannick. 
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a week or two, I went to bed 
one night knowing that when 
I got up in the morning, I was 
pledged to put in my appear- 
ance in the sanctuary of the 
parish church and take a 
very beautiful and very good 
young woman to be my wife 
from that day forward, for 
better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and health, 
until death should us part. And 
I was scared. 

I lay in bed staring into the 
darkness and thinking that great 
snakes this isn’t somebody else, 
this is me, and here I am on the 
verge of renouncing my carefree 

‘and rollicking boyhood and em- 
bracing solemn manhood with all 
its responsibilities and duties— 
with all its burdens of house and 
children and grocery bills and 
~ taxes, its decisions to be made, 
dies to be cast, and Gordian 
knots to be cut. 

A fine fix I was in! Of course 
I might have waited until every 
one was asleep, and sneaked 

downstairs and outside, and eas- 
ed my fliver out of the garage, 
and departed, nevermore to re- 
turn. Even more dramatically, I 
might have stolen down the hill 
by the footpath and hopped one 


*Cleveland, Ohio 


And They Lived Happily 


JOSEPH A. BREIG 


Cleveland Universe Bulletin* 


NINETEEN years ago, sparing 


of the freights which periodical. 
ly thundered past. But actually 
there was no real possibility that 
I would do either, because it 
would have meant living without 
the aforesaid beautiful lady, 
which anybody who had ever 
met her would have agreed w. 
unthinkable, 

Anyhow I fell asleep, ani 
awakened in the morning not 
afraid of anything, least of all of 
becoming the husband of the fin- 
est girl in the world. To the al 
tar we went, and I put the ring 
on her finger, and we knelt for 
Mass and received Communion, 
and the priest blessed her with 
the blessing of God, and we 
walked out of the church to live 
happily ever after. And the sur- 
prising thing is that that is ex; 
actly what we have been doing. 

In nineteen years, I haved 
learned that manhood is ever 
more fun than boyhood, and tha 
there is more happiness in duty 
than in play. But that is merely 
part of the larger lesson—the 
lesson that contains all lesson 
namely, that nobody should eve 
be afraid of anything except on¢ 
thing: not doing right. All othef 
fears are mere bogeys. When 
ever we do what we ought to bt 
doing, everything is bound 
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come out right no matter how 
black the darkness into which 
we advance, no matter how hell- 
ish the howls which are uttered 
to frighten us. 


There are no phonier phant- 
oms, for instance, than those 
conjured up against young mar- 
ried folks by those busy-bodies 


who. call themselves planned par- 


enthooders, and who for some 
years now have been flooding the 
country with fear-propaganda 
financed in part by the contribu- 
tions of fools and in part by 
pedlers of immoral devices. The 
thing to do with them is to 
laugh at them and their pro- 
phecies of doom. 

It all boils down to this: 
either you really believe in God, 
or you don’t. Either you really 
trust Him, or you don’t If you 
do, then you feel gigantically 
strong for the tasks of each day, 
and you leave the future to Him. 
You say to yourself that if He 
creates a child and sends it to 
you in answer to your prayers, 
then naturally He will help you 
see the youngster through child- 
hood and adolescence and into 
manhood or womanhood. And He 
can just as well do it for five 
babies or ten babies as for one. 

The planned parenthooders 
would have draped crepe all ov- 
er the place if they had been 
around for our wedding. They 
would have moaned that we were 
too poor to get married; which 
we were. We had just enough to 
pay for a little honeymoon and 
a few canned goods. And within 
a year the depression struck our 
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town like an earthquake, and my 
little salary shrank almost to 
invisibility. Then two of our 
first babies died. 


Oh, they could have wailed 
like banshees around our house, 
could the planned parenthooders. 
They could have gone into court, 
if this weren’t a free country, 
and got an injunction to put a 
stop to our family. On every 
merely human calculation, they 
could have proved to the satis- 
faction of any secularist judge 
the the government ought to 
step between my wife and me. 
They could have offered us in 
their propaganda leaflets as 
Horrible Example No. 1 of what 
happens when a husband and 
wife prefer God to Margaret 
Sanger. 

And now I wish you could see 
us—all nine of us; my wife and 
I, certainly two of the happiest 
folks on this earth; and the five 
sturdy and beautiful children 
who are with us; and the two 
who are in glory everlasting 
with God in heaven, where we 
hope to make their better ac- 
quaintance come eternity. And 
I wish you could see our rol- 
licking home, and our wonderful 
neighbors, and the trees in the 
front yard, and the squirrels, 
and the flower garden in the 
back, and the little shrines spot- 
ted here and there, and the fam- 
ily prayers in the evening. 

I challenge any planned par- 
enthooder on earth to sit down 
with me and compare riches. I 
doubt not his bank account is big- 
ger; it could hardly be small- 
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er. But that would be his only 
advantage over me. In all other 
respects, I would be as rich as 
Croesus, and he utterly poverty- 
stricken. And I wonder what he 


would reply if I showed him just 
one of our wonderful young- 
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sters and asked him what he 
could offer-me in exchange; if I 
said to him, “Suppose we had 
listened to you. What could you 
give us to take the place of his 
our son, or this our daughter?” 

I do ask him; and I challenge 
him to answer. 


Energy Used Rightly 


If communism’s unforgettable Lenin had used in the 
cultivation of love the same energy that he used in violence, 
he probably would have become “the St. Francis of the 19th 
century,” Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen declared in a recent Catholic 
Hour program, 

“The convents and monasteries,” the Monsignor said, “are 
full of potential devils, potential in the sense that these 
saintly souls would have been very wicked if they had not 
responded to God’s grace, because they were so full of energy. 
The Little Flower says that if she had not been responsive to 
God’s mercies, she would have been one of the most wicked 
persons who ever lived. 

“On the contrary,” he continued, “the great prisons of our 
country house potential saints. The energy they used in sin 
was not wrong, it was the direction that their energy took that 
was wrong.” 

Monsignor Sheen told his listeners that no saint ever found 
it easy to be good, adding: “The fact is if it were easy for him 
to be good, he weuld not be truly good and much less would he 
be a saint.” - The virtues of the saints, he said, were the oppo- 
site of the natural weakness they had to overcome, or, “in 
other words, the peculiar quality of souls which made some- 
one else a devil, made them saints.” 

For example, he mentioned that Moses is associated with 
meekness, yet he once killed an Egyptian; St. John the Evan- 
gelist was praised for his charity, but there was an occasion 
when he and his brother James asked Our Lord to rain down 
fire from heaven and destroy a city. 

Monsignor Sheen laid down two rules for character build- 
ing: “(1i) In dealing with yourself, look always for what 
is worst, and make it with God’s grace the occasion of the 
opposite virtue; and (2) in dealing with others, look for what 
is best, that by showing mercy to others God may show you 
the mercy of His forgiveness.”—Catholic Mirror. 
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SIDELIGHT ON THE 


Young Negro of Today 


Not the color, but the person behind it 


SUESTER MAR Y S888 


FoR the past two years it has 

been my privilege to teach 
in a colored high school in the 
Black Belt of the Deep South. 
Last year in May, just before 
the close of school, I asked the 
students of three _ successive 
classes (so that there could be 
no communication among the 
groups) to write their first 
thoughts to a few questions that 
I was about to dictate to them. 
They were to indicate on paper 
if they were boy or girl and omit 
their names. Among these stu- 
dents there were 40 seniors, 43 
juniors, and 57 sophomores. I 
did not ask the freshmen to 
write, for I had not seen enough 
of them during the year to feel 
that I had gained their confi- 
dence, and, therefore, their an- 
swers might not be entirely 
trustworthy. 


These were the questions: 

“What act of kindness have 
you received from a white per- 
son?” 

“What act of unkindness have 
you received from a white per- 
son?” 

“In what part of the United 
States do. you prefer to live? 
Give your reason.” 

“Do you intend te continue 
your education after graduation 


from high school? Why?” 

“Why do you approve or dis- 
approve of Truman’s Civil 
Rights Bill?” 

“How do you feel about being 
colored?” 

After each question was dic- 
tated, a few moments were al- 
lowed for answering. The last 
question took the classes entirely 
by surprise. Only four minutes 
were left in which to answer; 
heads bent over the desks, and 
pens flew across the paper until 
the gong sounded for dismissal. 
Because of their replies to this 
final question, I am writing this 
article. White students in high 
schools should know how Negro 
boys and girls feel about their 
race. 

However, I shall return to the 
first question, “What aet of kind- 
ness have you received from a 
white person?” 

Of the 140 students 12 wrote 
that they had not had enough 
contact with white people to have 
received either an act of kind- 
ness or unkindness from them. 
Fifty-two had had an unforget- 
table kindness conferred upon 
them. Most of these deeds were 
almost insignificant acts: a clerk 
waited on them in their turn; 
a bus driver remained at the 
corner when he saw a boy run- 
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ning; a girl was permitted to 
get information at a white li- 
brary; a woman sat beside a 
girl in church; and once, when 
a girl grew weak at Mass, a wo- 
man helped her to the door and 
brought her a glass of water. 
Some, while baby-sitting, had 
been allowed to sit at the table 
with the family. One girl had 
had the remarkable experience 
of having a clerk apologize to 
her for a slight error. Memor- 
able, indeed, were these trifles 
but altogether too rare. Some 
had been treated kindly by the 
ones for whom they worked. A 
boy wrote: “A white employer 
I shall always remember with a 
smile on my lips and warmth 
_ in my heart.” 


One hundred three of these 
boys and girls had had humiliat- 
ing experiences with whites. Bus 
drivers had called them “nig- 
gers;” clerks had thrown change 
at them, scattering it on the 
floor; women had drawn aside 
their skirts lest they touch a 
Negro; employers had refused 
to pay them the wage agreed 
upon; white boys prevented them 
from .walking on their own 
streets. One boy wrote that he 
thought ahead to try to avoid 
trouble. Another said, “I can 
stand anything myself, but what 
burns me up is to have my 
father, a man of forty-five, ad- 
dressed as boy.” 


The majority of the pupils 
noticed a distinct difference be- 
tween the treatment accorded 
them by the better class of 
“poor 


Southerners the 
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“Tt’s not 
head the 
education 


whites.” One wrote: 
the education of the 
whites need, but the 
of the heart.” 

To the question: “Where 
would you rather live?” the an- § 
swers varied with ages. About 
75 per cent of the seniors wish- 
ed to live in the South; 50 per 
cent of the juniors desired to 
remain there; and only 30 per 
cent of the sophomores would 
like to make their homes there. 
This seems to prove the older 
they grow the more they know 
they should remain in the South- 
land. Reasons given for prefer- 
ences were such as these: 


“If all educated Negroes leave & 
the South, the race will never § 
make progress there.” 

“The North offers us more 
opportunities.” 

“I prefer the South. There 
is segregation also in_ the 
North.” 


“TI would rather go to Califor- 
nia where there are many races.” 

“IT have lived in the South 
for 20 years. Here I have tak- 
en a lot of injustice, but I can 
take more.” 

“I want to stay in the South 
to prove to the anti-Negro 
whites that I can be as good 
as they.” 

“Northerners don’t love us any 
more than Southerners do.” 

“We shall find prejudice 
wherever we go.” 

“I want to go north to study 
music to show the white mal 
that the Negro can be tops, 
too.” 
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“Our problem isn’t solved by 
running away from it.” 

“The North offers more op- 
portunities, but for friendliness 
and hospitality, give me the 
South.” 

To the question: “Do you in- 
tend to continue your educa- 
tion?” the answer invariably 
was: “I want to go north to get 
an education and then return 
to help my race.” “To help my 
race’ was the constant refrain 
in their desire for an education 
or for living in the South. And 
they do seek higher education. 
Seventeen of our 32 graduates 
of 1947 asked to have their cred- 
its sent to colleges in the North, 
South, East, and West. Some 
will not persevere throughout 
the four years, but more than 
half will make good. Of the 
40 who completed their high 
school in June of 1948, 19 en- 
tered some school of higher 
learning. 


In regard to the Civil Rights 
Bill, nearly all the students 
were whole-heartedly for it, but 
a few were strongly opposed. 
Some .of these latter, confusing 
civil justice with social equality, 
expressed themselves thus: 

“IT don’t mind segregation.” 

“The Negro doesn’t want to 
sit beside the whites at movies.” 

“T doubt if there are many 
colored who desire social equal- 
ity with the whites.” 

“T have no objection to segre- 
gation. There will be more trou- 
ble if the races mix.” 

“You can’t legislate people 
into loving us.” 


“Segregation gives us a 
chance to pay a little on the debt 
we owe to God.” 

“We prefer to rise without 
white help.” 

“I’m strictly against this bill.” 

“If the Civil Rights Bill pass- 
es, there will be riots and blood- 
shed.” 

“Justice, not social equality, 
is what we ask.” 

“Since the clash is going to 
come some day, it may as well 
come now.” 

“Tt don’t care to mix with 
white people.” 

“The bill is no good.” 

“The bill will injure our pro- 
gress more than it will help it.” 

“The Civil Rights Bill, if it 
passes, will cause us much trou- 
ble now, but it may help us in 
the future. Yet, if a man has to 
die for his rights, he has not 
been injured at all.” 

Then I put the final question: 
“How do you feel about being 
colored?” It was blunt. One 
wrote: “I never thought of it 
until the question was asked.” 
Another said: “I suppose I feel 
the same as a white person feels 
being white.” 

Only five wrote that they 
would rather be white. One said 
simply: “I feel mighty low.” 
The other four gave reasons for 
desiring to belong to the white 
race: 

“Only the segregation laws 
make me want to change my 
color.” 

“Going is tough for the Negro 
in both South and North for the 
hardships put on us.” 
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“IT often wish I were white 
because of the opportunities they 
enjoy.” 

“Sometimes I feel ashamed be- 
cause there are so many ignor- 
ant colored people.” 

It has been said that the white 
man never understands’ the 
Negro, but that the Negro reads 
the white man through and 
through. Maybe the answers 
given to “How does it feel to be 
colored?” by 135 boys and girls, 
just entering manhood and wo- 
manhood, may enlighten the 
“heart-educated: whites” not only 
about the Negro race, but also 
about their own shortcomings. 

“I feel God honored me in 
making me colored” was the 


principal thought selected from 
the paragraphs of many. 


“I’d hate being white. They 
have so much mental depres- 
sion.” [Isn’t that true, Mr. 
White Man?] 

“TI am proud of my race. My 
blood and the white man’s blood 


are the same. I have a soul and | 


he has a soul; I serve God and 
he serves God: so why should I 
be jealous of another?” 

“Color doesn’t make or break 
you. We are what we make our- 
selves.” 

“If a colored man will conduct 
himself in a cultured manner, he 
will not be abused.” 

“There are many reasons why 
I am proud to be colored, but I 
cannot put them into words, for 
they cannot be described or ex- 
plained. But it is just a wonder- 
ful feeling to be colored, and I’m 
proud of it.” 


“T’ve never regretted being 
colored.” 

“T feel wonderful as a Negro. 
I have just as good a chance as 
anyone to make a name for my- 
self.” 

“I am proud to be a Negro be- 
cause of all the things the 
Negroes have achieved under 
difficulties.” 

“T shall try to be a good Negro 
for God, country, and race.” 

“It’s great to be colored. | 
wouldn’t change places with the 
richest white person in the 
world.” 

“T never feel that I am of a 
different race.” 

“In being colored I do not 
have to worry about any injury I 
have inflicted on those of anoth- 
er race.” 

“If I were white I might not 
be as good as I am now.” 

“Some have thought me of 
another race, but I stick to my 
own.” 

“Never would I want to be 
white, but I would like the op- 
portunities some have.” 

“T have been blessed all my 
life; I have never wished to be 
white.” 

“T feel like a millionaire. If I 
had to choose between white and 
colored, I’d choose the colored.” 

“I’m proud to be Black.” 

“T think there is no other race 
in the world better than mine. 
I’m glad to be a colored girl.” 

“TI pray for all who are against 
our race, for they are cheating 
themselves of happiness.” 

“T feel just as proud as a 
father feels when he is told his 
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son is the star of the baseball 
team.” 

“T love it. It is not the color, 
but the person behind the color.” 

“T could never have had a bet- 
ter life if I had been of any 
other race.” 

“Wonderful! Marvellous! 
Thanks be to God for my color.” 


“I wish the whites realized 
how happy we are in being 
colored.” 

“We owe special gratitude to 
God for making us Negroes.” 

“It is an honor to have a 
pretty dark brown complexion,” 
wrote a girl. 

“I am proud to be colored be- 
cause of the progress our race 
has made with everyone against 
2” 

“The Negro race is the best 
in the world.” 

“In being colored one can have 
hope and happiness.” 

“IT wouldn’t want to be white. 
White people think only of mak- 
ing money and of living in 
luxury.” 

“Even if it were possible to 
change my color, I would not 
want to do it.” 

“Sometimes I wish I could 
take on a complexion that would 
aid me in circumstances conven- 
ient to me without giving up 
my race.” 

“Colored people have better 
habits than the whites and 
would never commit the crimes 
they do.” 

“A white man has more enjoy- 
ment on earth, but he may find 
it tough trying to get to heaven.” 
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“T have no desire to be white. 
My friends are worth more than 
any advantages or privileges that 
would accrue to me if I changed 
my color. The thought never oc- 
curred to me until the question 
was asked.” 


“T have often wished I could 
do as whites do; go to places as 
good as the whites have; but 
P’ve never been sorry I was born 
into the colored race.” 


“Its a wonderful feeling! I’m 
sorry you can’t try it!” 

“Being a Negro, and meeting 
obstacles and overcoming them, 
and rising above the cireum- 
stances in which the white race 
places us, makes us strong in 
character. I think we possess 
the strongest character of any 
people in the world.” 

“God sees us only as one color. 
If the white man hates me, he 
cannot go to heaven; if I hate 
the white man, J cannot go to 
heaven.” 

“In being colored I can prove 
how well I can work under diffi- 
culties.” 

“At times I have wished my- 
self dead, but never white.” 

Previous to this questionnaire, 
I asked a boy if he considered 
himself among the underpriv- 
ileged by being a Negro. I shall 
never forget his reply: 

“In a way, yes. I feel left out 
of something. I want the better 
things in life, and I can’t get 
them here in the South. I don’t 
care to go to the cheap movies 
shown in our theaters. I want 
the better ones. I want to hear 
lectures and operas; I want an 
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education along cultural lines. I 
am now 18 and have worked and 
supported myself since I was 
12. I have a $500 Liberty Bond 
and several $50 and $25 ones; 
I have a neat little bank account 
and money to spend for things I 
like. I own victrola records of 
every great opera. I want to 
see and hear good things. White 
people speak of our low tastes, 
unrefined habits, and all that; 
yet they refuse to admit us to 
anything that might raise our 
standards. As soon as I grad- 
uate I’m going to America’s city 
of greatest culture. I'll never 


deny that I’m a Negro, but I’m 
not going around proclaiming it, 
either. Here in this city I often 
go to white theaters, but I’m al- 
ways taking a chance in being 
recognized. People think I’m 
Spanish, Italian, Mexican. Last 
week I paid a dollar and eighty 
cents to see Henry V. Since then 
I have read the play; now I’m 
reading Henry IV; and before I 
stop I shall read all of Shake- 
speare’s works.” 

Such are the opinions express- 
ed by Negro boys and girls to- 
ward both the white and the 
colored race. 


Marriages And Divorces, 1948 


Marriages and divorces in the United States continued to 
decline for the second successive year in 1948, Federal Security 


Agency announces. 


The Public Health Service estimated that there were 
1,815,000 marriages and 415,000 divorces last year. 

The number of divorces has taken a sharp dip over the last 
two years. There were about one-third fewer divorces in 1948 
than in the peak year 1946, when it was estimated that 610,000 


divorces were granted. 


Compared with the revised estimate for 1947. of 474,000 
divorces, there were about one-eighth fewer divorces in 1948. 
Putting this is terms of rates, we find in the same years, 
the divorce rate also declined sharply, dropping from 4.3 per 
1,000 population in 1946, to 3.3 per 1,000 in 1947, and to 2.8 per 


1,000 in 1948. 


Marriages have also dropped in the last two years. The de- 
cline in 1948 from 1946, the only year in which there were more 
than 2 million marriages, was about one-fifth, or close to one- 


half-million marriages. 


The 1948 figure was about one-twelfth below the revised 
total of 1,991,878 marriages in 1947. ~ 

Marriage rates in thesé years were: 12.4 per 1,000 in 1948; 
13.9 per 1,000 in 1947; and 16.4 per 1,000 in 1946. 
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Blank — Blank and a writer is born 


MATHILDA BROWN 


M going to build myself a 
Know why? On ac- 
ount of I got mad..Good and 
oppin’ mad at this house where 
I live and at that complacent, un- 
nformed gentleman I live with. 


He thinks the house is okay, 
see? Sure, it’s okay for him. He 
sn’t bothered with lugging in 
yallons and tons of water, turn- 
ng around a few times and lug- 
ring it back out. He doesn’t have 
o carry boiling hot suds from 
he range out and down a batch 
bf slanting, icy steps, back up 
with the clothes and a block to 
ang them, then down again to 
ug the water up those crooked 
steps and way out so it won’t 
spoil the grass. 

He doesn’t even know all this 
poes on right under his big nose, 
And you’d think he didn’t even 
puspect that our youngsters are 
perfectly normal and healthy, 
blizzard or no blizzard. He goes 
almly on with ‘his nose in the 
maintaining it’s a good 
enough little house for anyone. 
Me? You know exactly where 
hat leaves me. Well, I got mad. 
I decided if there was anything 
n this head of mine besides bone 
1 was going to do something 
about it. I’d build my own darn- 
ed house, that’s what I’d do. 
And leave him sitting here in 
his mess of palsy. 


But who was to decide about 
the head? I didn’t dare ask my 
husband. I knew already what 
he would say. He said it too, the 
minute he found out what I was 
up to. “Must be stark crazy, 
woman!” That’s what he said. 

So I didn’t ask him. I figured 
it would be better to figure it 
out by myself. Just a matter of 
deciding what I could do best. 
Bookkeep? Account? Too many 
strings on me for those. Prob- 
ably not enough head either. 

After all, who’s the judge of 
all this? Normal, subnormal, 
gifted? There ought to be some- 
one in our wide land that could 
tell a person. Seems as if I had 
read somewhere that it was 
editors. 

A writer! Of course. Any one 
could write! Clean, easy work. 
Pleasant, dignified. Should have 
thought of that before. That’s 
the way it happened. Right there 
I decided, that’s for me. 

My next problem was the 
money. One doesn’t just send 
things off indiscriminately to 
these editors. One must have 
knowledge, training, background. 
(or a reasonable facsimile) A 
course in writing, of course! 
But neither does one get some- 
thing for nothing. And that’s 
exactly what I had. Ask my 
husband? Humph! 
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One indigo morning my quest- 
ing eye lit on the pails of milk 
that were being relegated to our 
neighbors pigs. Sort of griped 
me anyway. Not that I be- 
grudged the pigs the milk. It 
just seemed to have some re- 
mote connection with this stupid 
house. 

Now if I could only sell that 
milk! Ha! Cottage cheese! That 
was made from milk, wasn’t it? 
Clean, sour, separated milk? 
Yeah, I thought so. It took me 
a long time to find out and if I’d 
known where to write to find out 
about such things, I might have 
changed my course and gone into 
the rubber business. 

But there came a day when 
the big, black swill pail failed to 
collect its share and something 
emerged that—well, maybe I 
could call it cheese. Anyway I’d 

I did and it worked. Of course 
it made that many more pails of 
stuff to lug around. But my 
eyes were on the future. I ped- 
dled cheese about the country 
side, to our own and neighboring 
towns. Soon I was enrolled in 
my course. Institute of Author- 
ship. Ah, me, 


otherwise have them. 
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Working Women 


After declining for four years, the number of women work- 
ing outside the home is again increasing, with married women 
in the majority, according to the U. S. Census. 
ber of men unemployed is increasing at the same time, these 
figures will probably freshen up the old controversy as to wheth- 
er working wives merely take jobs away from men who would 


Ah, me, was right, in case yoy 
care. For that was no song ani 
dance either. And on sever 
occasions I wondered darkly j 
my husband hadn’t been righ 
after all. Especially that da 
when one of my _ instructoy 
coyly suggested that it woul 
help them a lot if I could obtaiy 
the use of a typewriter! 


And I had tried so hard to } 
careful with my ink, and neat! 
But back I went to the chees 
business. I emerged with th 
typewriter and as soon as m 
family permitted the proximity, 
I fell to. 


Blank—Blank, by Mathild 
Brown. Ah, wonderful. A writ 
er at last! Well, next I thin 
you let the editors know, dou! 
you? Is there any way one cam 
tell which are the nice, swee 
sensible editors? 

O boy, this is going to be fi 
Better start digging out thos 
house plans, I guess. I wonde 
if that dear, benignant sover 
eign of mine will remember aif 
be sorry? Maybe I’ll invite him, 
to my house for Sunday dinne 
or when it’s awfully cold—aml 
maybe I won’t! 


Since the num- 
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Pulpit view of his parishioners 


These,, My Sheep 


Rev. James Jares, 0.S.B. 


HE two small violet-cassocked o’clock. The Knights of Colum- 
altar boys murmured in per- bus will attend in a body.” 
Bect disunion their “Laus tibi, 
‘hristi,” as Father Britt finish- ments to an end and started his 
d the Gospel, and they then sermon, he began thinking: 
@ade quick not-very-angelical «Gooq old Matt. I’m really 
Bracks to their seats at the right soppy 
‘Bp the sanctuary, thore to bide of the white sheep in my flock— 
Beeir time patiently in some one of, what seems to me, the 
Wray or other while Father Britt fo, ‘ehithe sheep in my flock. 
MM™scended the pulpit and faced Well, perhaps I haven’t more 
| he people. than my share of the black 
‘@ Old Father Britt carefully ad- sheep, but I’ve a considerable 
‘usted his glasses to the proper number of them who are vary- 
‘lant, took the same prepara- ing degrees of grey.” 
ory, Sweeping glance of the con- 23 years ago young Father 
Wregation that he had been tak- Britt was going to have a parish 
ng of it every Sunday for the of saints. Today’s Father Britt 
pst 23 years (except for vaca- simply laughed at the Father 
ions), and slowly opened the an- Britt of 23 years ago and let it 
@ouncement book. There were go at that. He looked over the 
‘@uite a few announcements this congregation. His glance from 
Worning, he thought to himself, the pulpit first saw the well-to- 
erhaps he’d better cut the ser- do James L. Windhams, husband 
on a little short. After the and wife, sitting in their cush- 
mccustomed clearing of his joned-kneeler pew. “No wonder 
i@hroat, he began to announce they’re well-to-do,” he thought, 
he usual sodality and Knights “these sheep of my flock. They’ve 
f Columbus meeting, the special been married seven years now— 
pllections, ete., etc. etc.—and and no children. What price 
en; riches! Lord, Lord, make them 
“Tomorrow morning funeral Wake up and get some sense of 
ervices will be held for Mr. values!” 
fatthew P. Longman who died His glance wandered back to 
uddenly last Friday evening of the rear pew where there ap- 
heart attack. The solemn re- peared the usual stoic, “I’m-do- 
uiem Mass will begin at 8 ing-my-duty” line of sinful man- 


As he brought the announce- 
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kind, among whom was Ed 
Baker, half-sitting, half-lying, 
half-asleep. “Wonderful man, 
Ed Baker, except his religion 
means less to him than a junior 
American Legion baseball game. 
I’m almost glad it was Matt and 
not he that died. He’d never have 
been ready for it. Lord, make 
him, too, see the things that 
really count. Make him regret 
his past life sometimes before 
he ends up in hell.” 


His eyes wandered on, over 
more of the members of his 
flock, and finally came to rest on 
Mrs. Quentin Schmidt, an axe- 
faced widow of ten years and un- 
doubtedly the sharpest-tongued 
woman in the parish. Mrs. 
Schmidt was one of his sheep, 
who, in his opinion anyway, 
might be considered fairly grey 


—in her case, the proverbial 


tattle-tale grey—for, although 
she came to Mass frequently 
during the week, she had trouble 
with the “Love-thy-neighbor” 
commandment when it came to 
the use of her easily-provoked 
tongue. In short, she talked too 
much and although she was by 
no means the only offender, she 
came first in a long line. “Lord, 
make her and those like her see 
that the love that our religion 
teaches us is not reserved for 
only the ‘bigger’ things of life.” 

It was an .empty pew that 
next caught his eye. The Louis 
Beckman family should be there 
—and by family he meant Mr. 
and Mrs. Beckman and little 
Louie, Jr. (That was generally 
what he meant by the word 


“family” now—man and wife 
and one child—here and there 
maybe two.) But the Beckman; 


didn’t worry too much abou 
getting to Mass on Sunday an— 


more. 
them again and again that for 
the child’s sake, at least, they 
should come to Mass on Sunday 
—but what good had it done’ 
What good could it do when they 
were out so late the night be 
fore? And he had wanted t 
make saints of people like this! 
“Lord, help me! Help me to 
make people like this—little a 
they deserve it—to love the 
beauty of your house.” 


Father Britt had toliff 


His eye now fell on another 


empty pew, but this time he felt 
no indignation at its emptiness, 


Two of his white sheep, old Mr 


and Mrs. Joe Lindsay, generally 
sat here, but a great deal of the 


Mrs. Lindsay of course had t 
stay home to care-for him. Both 
were deeply religious and per 


fectly resigned to the will off 


God. He’d have to visit them this 
evening. It was he that profited 
the most, he felt, when he went 
to visit them. “Lord, may the 
wonderful prayers and _ suffer 
ings of these holy souls among 
my sheep become for me an ai 
in bringing others of my floc 
to you.” 


So the good pastor’s eye gaze 


down upon his congregatio 
saints and sinners, and those no 
quite either; young and old, rich 
and poor, and even (in a fe 


al 
time Mr. Lindsay was forceli 
aa into bed by a combined attack of 
eh several painful sicknesses and 
4 
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cases anyway) black and white. 
sThese were his people, his re- 
Esponsibility before God. To him 
they came to relieve themselves 
of all those poor human weak- 
nesses called sins and to receive 
the Food of Eternal Life. To 
them he came, to them whom he 
had baptized and married and 
seen through life, when they 
felt the birth pangs of the New 
Life, when they closed their eyes 
to this world to open them to the 
eternal and what it should hold 
‘Efor them. Like Matt. Only 
Mthings had happened so quick- 
ly, he had had time to give Matt 
only conditional absolution and 
extreme Unction. In Matt’s case 
‘Bit didn’t matter too much. But in 
general he didn’t like those sud- 

There were far too 


Wied suddenly like that. 


And he had tried so hard to 
make his people at least sort of 


hi decently holy. He had become an 
; advocate of the liturgical move- 


as something that 
WMtouched every minute of every 

day. In the liturgy, too, he saw 
‘Bthe union between the priest and 

the people that would mean real 

progress in prayer and holiness. 
“@ He would be shown to them in 
the real role as the shepherd of 
this particular flock of Chris- 
tians. But this introduction of 
the liturgy had only been a re- 
cent occurrence and, so far, not 
too many of his flock had be- 
come convinced that their Sun- 


day Mass should be something 
that permeated all the actions of 
their daily lives throughout the 
week, 


Father and shepherd to all! It 
was so hard to be father and 
shepherd to so many entirely— 
yes, stress that—different indi- 
viduals. Some you must treat 
with a_ stern-faced command; 
others you would drive away by 
such action, but these would re- 
spond instantly to kindly sug- 
gestions. For instance, old Mrs. 
Ketterer, sitting as close to the 
front of the Church as anybody 
else—to speak to her sternly 
would bring forth fountains of 
persecuted tears of self-pity and 
then resistance unbreakable. 
With her, on the other hand, a 
kind suggestion brings super- 
abundant “cooperation.” But 
with people such as Charley 
Strass, back among the “one- 
knee” boys, physical force was 
almost necessary to produce any 
effect. So it was. And thus it 
was so easy to make a mistake, 
to neglect or offend them in 
some way or other. And yet, 
how he loved his flock, each and 
every one! He was sure that he 
wanted to save some souls more 
than they wanted to save them- 
selves. And his love for them 
made him ready for almost any 
sacrifice. The life of the pastor 
of a flock of Christ is no bed of 
roses, Father Britt reflected, but 
there was much to repay the 
pastor for his labors, even 
though his sheep at times seem- 
ed awfully ungrateful and unre- 
sponsive. 


people today who would 
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sment and had found in it a way e 
present to the people their 
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As he brought his sermon to a 
close Father Britt rather won- 
dered what he had been talking 
about, but noticed that his con- 
gregation appeared perfectly 
content and consequently didn’t 
worry about it very much. He 
descended the creaking stairs of 
the pulpit and made his way 
once more to the center of the 
sanctuary where his altar boys 
came bouncing back to him. 
“T’ll have to tell that Jimmy to 
stop wearing tennis shoes at the 


altar,” he said to himself befor 
he became again the Chrisiff 
priest. Then, after carefullf 
arranging his chasuble, lookingy 
to either side to see that hill 
altar boys appeared sufficient) 
sanctified, and finally folding hi 
hands in rubrical precision, ly 
again ascended the steps to thi 
Altar of God to pray and maki 
reparation through the Body ani 
Blood of Christ—for these, his 
sheep. 


The Perfect Pattern 


Busily engaged in crocheting a doily, I found myself eager 
to see the finished product, and as each new round was begun, I 
gained pleasure in seeing it grow. Then I thought, “I’m so 
anxious to see it finished, and then I’ll have to keep it some- 
where until I find a suitable spot for it.” 


How like our life it seemed. When we’re babies, our mothers 
are anxious to see us grown. When we are older, we are eager 
to be married and have our own homes. Then we begin having 
our children, and seeing them grow. Each round of life makes 
it more beautiful and complete. Each thread is woven closely, 
until the whole pattern is finished. Then tired, and worn, we 
fold our hands, and our Maker puts us away. I can’t help but 
believe that as sure as I’ll someday find a place for my little 
doily and put it to some use for others to appreciate, so will 
our Lord unfold our souls to fill some emptiness in heaven. If, 
during the course of living, we do something wrong, God must 
fee] as I do when I make a mistake in my crocheting. Sometimes 
I rip it and start over again, and other times I don’t even notice 
until I am finished. Then it is too late to fix it, and it makes a 
less perfect pattern, and the object is put to some lowlier use. 
The place of honor is reserved for the perfect. 


So life is like a spool of thread with which we weave the 
pattern of our lives. If we make mistakes, and are truly sorry 
for them, we have a good chance of crocheting a perfect pattern 
for our souls. A pattern worthy of a place of honor! 
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Resting Place of the Friendless 


and how it got its name 


T. J. 


ON a City-owned island in 

Long Island Sound, off 
New York City, there is a pub- 
lic burial ground for those who 
have died leaving no trace of 
relatives or friends. Since the 
City of New York established 
the public cemetery on April 20, 
1869, more than 400,000 persons 
have been interred there. They 
represent all faiths and creeds. 
There are separate, consecrated 
plots for Catholics who have re- 
ceived the last rites of their 
church. 

The name given to this City 
burial ground is Potter’s Field, 
a name that has become ‘almost 
synonomous with a place of in- 
terment for the friendless and 
unknown dead. The origin of the 
name Potter’s Field is something 
of a Biblical legend. According 
to the legend, officials corres- 
ponding to present-day “city 
fathers” were offered the thirty 
pieces of silver which Judas re- 
ceived for betraying Christ. 
Since the money was tainted, 
there was no great desire on 
anyone’s part to accept it. 

About this time, a man named 
Pottifer was strenuously ob- 
jecting to the practice of plac- 
ing the bodies of unknown and 
unclaimed dead in a huge field 
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which he owned. His contention 
was that he should receive some 
payment from the authorities if 
they persisted in continuing the 
practice. The legend goes that 
the authorities hit upon the idea 
of turning over to him the thirty 
pieces of silver and the field be- 
came known as Pottifer’s Field, 
shortened later to Potter’s Field. 
A New York City official, back 
in the days when the municipal 
burial ground was planned, was 
conversant with the legend and 
suggested that the public ceme- 
tery on Hart Island in Long 
Island Sound be so named. 

Of the 1038 acres comprising 
Hart Island, 41 are occupied by 
Potter’s Field. The rest is de- 
voted to a city penitentiary. Re- 
cently, inmates of the peniten- 
tiary, mild criminal offenders 
sent there for short terms, 
found some satisfaction in a su- 
pervised creative project which 
at least brightens the heretofore 
drab aspect of the public burial 
field. The project is in the form 
of a tall white monument, thirty 
feet high with a base thirty- 
eight feet square. Except for a 
modest granite cross erected 
some years ago by a mission so- 
ciety, the memorial is the dead’s 
only tombstone. 


Marriage between citizens of the Soviet Union and for- 


eigners is now forbidden. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


ANYONE glancing over these 

lines and seeing the words, 
“Happy New Year,” may think 
the greeting very strange. But 
on the first of September, that’s 
exactly what I want to wish all 
the many boys and girls who will 
register for the roll call in the 
parish school classroom. 

Yes, another school year is be- 
ginning. Accept my greeting, “A 
Blessed and Prosperous New 
School Year!” The school bells 


which are now sending forth 
their tones throughout the land 
are being answered by thirty 
million children and many, many 


teachers. And it’s now time to 
make good school year resolu- 
tions. 

September offers a challenge, 
a dare to each pupil. What is it? 
It challenges you to throw your- 
self into your school work with 
the same amount of wholeheart- 
edness with which you flung 
yourself into the activities and 
fun of the summer vacation. 

Going back to school is a very 
important step for each and 
every boy and girl. You can 
make it a good one or you can 
waste it. Which will you do? 
Everyone is willing to work for 
you—your pastor, your parents, 


your teacher. Are you willing to 
work for yourself? 

Most children do not recog- 
nize their school days as being 
the happiest days of their lives, 
It seems that only long after they 
bid their school days a lasting 
good-bye do they then begin to 
realize their really happy days 
have faded into the past and are 
now just memories. 

If you work cheerfully you'll 
have a pleasant time in school. 
But if you are going to loaf and 
sulk and just try to “get by” it’s 
going to be a long, troublesome 
year. 

So, you see, much of your 
school happiness will depend on 
how you work. School life means 
study, lessons, assignments — 
which spells work. But remem- 
ber you can have good times 
working too. 

The most important subject 
boys and girls are taught is Re- 
ligion. That’s the answer to 
why we have Catholic schools. 
That’s also the answer to why 
Catholic parents send their chil- 
dren to a Catholic school. Our 
religion is our dearest treas- 
sure on earth and we want 
to learn everything we can about 
it. The best way we can love 
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our religion is by learning it. 
The better we know God the 
more we will love Him. 

As you glance around your 
classroom, among the many 
things you will see, don’t forget 
to look at the wall above your 
teacher’s desk (or perhaps it is 
somewhere else) and you will 
see the crucifix! All day long 
Christ is looking down at you. 
How often do you look up at 
Him? 

When your studies are hard 
and you feel like quitting, look at 
Him. Did He give up? You 
know the answer. Yes, it is good 
for us many times a day to look 
at Jesus hanging on the Cross. 

Start out the school year for 
1949 by offering each day’s work 
and all its deeds to Christ. Turn 
every thought and word, and ac- 
tion of the day into spiritual 
gold. Don’t miss a single day. 

Your parents are making 
many sacrifices in order that 
you might receive a Catholic 
education. Without their con- 
stant generous help, it would not 
be possible to have Catholic 
schools. Your parish school be- 
longs more to you than to either 
your pastor or your religious 


teachers. They merely make 
use of the buildings your par- 
ents pay for. So, boys and girls, 
have a great love for your 
school. You can best show this 
by your loyalty. Always speak 
well of it. Respect its property 
by taking a personal interest and 
care for the building, the furni- 
ture and supplies placed there 
for your use. Your parents pay 
very directly for the upkeep of 
your school and church. You 
can show by your carefulness 
that you appreciate their ef- 
forts and contributions. 

Then, when the warm June 
days come again with report 
cards, promotions and all pupils 
will again troop down the walk 
with their glad cries of “‘School 
is out”—yes, when all this hap- 
pens again as the bells joyously 
ring out the end of another 
school year, may you be able to 
say, “I’ve done my very best in 
school this year. My report card 
is a proof of this statement.” 

So, once more, “A Happy 
School Year” to all the boys and 
girls in our grand U. S. A. 

May God bless you and keep 
you close to Him throughout the 
coming school days! 


An Episcopal rector and a Catholic pastor had neighbor- 
ing churches in a small town and the priest found it neces- 
sary to repeatedly decline the rector’s invitation to partici- 
pate in “joint” gatherings of their congregations. Aggrieved 
at the priest’s latest refusal, the other argued: 

“After all, we’re both doing the Lord’s work!” 

“Absolutely true,” agreed the priest. “And let us continue 
to do His work to the best of our ability—you in your way 
and I in His!”—T. J. McInerney. 
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Dad Can‘t Excuse 
Himself 


FATHERS were given a re- 

minder that they cannot rub 
off responsibility for the home 
religious training of their chil- 
dren. “If the man of the house 
is prone to keep his head buried 
in the newspaper and fend what 
we might call the religious ques- 
tions of the youngsters with the 
kind but casual remark ‘ask 
your mother,’ then perhaps the 
mother should make more fre- 
quent use of the phrase ‘ask 
your father,’” declared the Rev. 
Philip J. Kenney, consultant to 
the Lay Organizations Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. The priest 
singled out the Fathers’ Club 
of St. Francis de Sales Church, 
Washington, D.C., for commen- 
dation in the field of parental 
interest in education. He de- 
scribed how the club encour- 
aged recreational and welfare 
projects, and helped lighten the 
tasks of both mothers and teach- 
ers. 

In discussing ways of teach- 
ing religion in the home, Father 
Kenney under-scored the impor- 
tance of good example. “I won- 
der if parents realize the extent 
to which their own way of life, 
their own attitudes impress 
themselves on the thinking, and 
more, on the thinking habits of 


their children,” he said. “The 
character of the child is like a 
photographic plate exposed to 
parental conversation and con- 
duct. And allowing for lights 
and shadows, the picture is 
usually an exact reproduction of 
the subject to which the plate 
has been exposed.” 

“Parents, fathers as well as 
mothers, are educators in the 
full sense of that rich term,” he 
continued. “The education that 
they impart is the ethical frame- 
work where in all further knowl- 
edge will find a firm foundation 
and a proper purpose. Left to 
themselves with this responsibil- 
ity, parents may well find them- 
selves groping by reason of their 
uncertainty as to just what to 
do. But banded together in the 
fashion of the Fathers’ Club, 
parents will have the knowledge 
and the confidence that comes 
from the pooling of parental ex- 
periences.” 

Parents and Teachers 
A STRONG plea for adoption 

of the parent-teacher inter- 
view plan as a practical method 
to draw home and school closer 
together in the rearing of chil- 
dren was made recently by the 
Rev. William E. McManus, As- 
sistant Director of the Educa- 
tion Department, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. He 
pointed to the interview system 
as a means to this end. 

“This plan,” Father said, 
“brings them together three 
times a year for a fifteen-minute 
discussion of the _ individual 
child’s talents, achievements, 
problems, and his potential for 
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improvement in every phase of 
his education. During these in- 
terviews, there is no time for 
generalities or small talk. With 
her records before her, the 
teacher interprets the child’s 
school program to its father and 
mother; she comments on the 
little character defects which she 
has noticed; she proposes cer- 
tain types of home work which 
will enrich the child’s program 
of education. 

Parents in turn inform the 
teacher about some of their 
child’s school problems that are 
worrying them; they ask for 
advice and direction; if neces- 
sary parents may tell the teacher 
about unusual circumstances at 
home which may have some 
bearing on the child’s school 
work; they may ask the teacher 
to pay special attention to a 
little virtue or vice which they 
think is becoming a dominant 
force in the child’s character.” 

Father McManus stressed that 
it is impossible to divide the 
task of educating a child into 
two compartments, one for par- 
ents and the other for teachers. 
‘It is a common effort to develop 
in the child one set of principles, 
one set of ideals and one set of 
convictions,” he said, “and thus 
it is obvious that family and 
school have educational responsi- 
bilities which overlap. 


Voice from South Africa 
THE Catholic Action organiza- 

tion of Mozambique, Portu- 
guese possession in South Af- 
rica, has called on the govern- 
ment and private industry to 


give preference to heads of large 
families in giving employment. 
The appeal was among the 
resolutions passed by the or- 
ganization at a recent meeting. 
Other resolutions stressed the 
need for family allowances, 
called for equal conditions of 
work for both men and women, 
asked for legislation designed to 
reduce the illegitimacy rate, de- 
manded that parents be required 
to look after their illegitimate 
children, urged that laws against 
indecent films be enforced and 
called on parents not to allow 
their children to go to entertain- 
ments not recommended by the 
censorship committee. 


A Timely Resolution 

44\A/HEREAS Americans have 

been rendered a dreadful 
disservice in the publication of 
unwholesome volumes and pulp 
publications which flood the 
land, together with morally de- 
grading motion pictures, and by 
the moral letdown that was one 
of the unfortunate products of 
the war, therefore, be it re- 
solved, that we urge our mem- 
bers to publicize wholesome 
reading material, to condemn 
the vicious immoral publications 
that are widely advertised as 
well as the so-called comics that 
are strongly communistic in 
principle, and be it further re- 
solved that we as individuals 
support the Catholic press in 
our community so as to keep it 
free to fulfill its mission of 
spreading truth and of being our 
voice in defense of our rights.” 
—L.C.B.A, 
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136 Relatives at Jubilee 
ATHER ALBRECHT H. POI- 
RIER was host to 136 de- 
seendants of his grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis X. Robi- 
taille, at a reunion which cli- 
maxed the 25th anniversary of 
his ordination. The entire party, 
including the oldest guest, Miss 
Dorilda Robitaille, 84, aunt of 
Father Poirier, attended Mass 
at St. Cecilia’s Church, of which 
he is pastor, and a dinner in the 
church hall. 

Included in the party were 
two of 22 nuns the family has 
produced. Many of the descen- 
dants of the priest’s grandpar- 
ents were unable to be present. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robitaille had 13 
children, 115 grandchildren, 305 
in the fourth generation, 365 in 
the fifth, and there are 86 in the 
sixth. In addition to the 22 
nuns, the family has produced 
six priests and seven Brothers. 


Birth Control Will Cause 
British Decline 


HIRTY years may see Brit- 
ain begin to decline as a 


world power, with a growing 
proportion of old folk dependen; 
upon an ever smaller number of 
workers and young people. Thi 
is the main conclusion drawn by 
observers after closer study of 
the 20,000-word report present- 
ed to the Cabinet by the Britis) 
Government’s Royal Commission 
on Population. 


The commission was appointed 
in 1944 and has spent five years 
in minute investigation of Brit- 
ain’s population trends. The re. 
port’s major point is that, owing 
to the widespread practice of 
birth control, the size of the 
average completed family in 
Britain is 2.2 children, which, 
the report says, is “insufficient 
for replacement” at the present 
mortality rate. It estimates 24 
children as the minimum aver. 
age family required to replace 
the country’s population. 


Re-echoing what Catholics 
have been saying for years, the 
report’s main recommendations 
calls for a better deal for larger 
families, and especially for mo- 


thers. 


A man after placing some flowers on a grave in a cemetery, 
noticed an old Chinese placing a bowl of rice on a nearby grave 


and cynically asked: 
to come up and eat rice?” 


“What time do you expect your friend 


The Chinese replied with a smile: “Same time your friend 


come up to smell flowers.” 


In Washington, with its political and social knifings always 
going on, Adm. Nimitz was asked how he liked the place. 


“Tougher than the Pacific,” said the Admiral. 


“Out there 


all your enemies wore identifying uniforms.” 
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